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OLIVER FRANKLIN FULLER. 


The Honorary President of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
1918-1919 is O. F. Fuller, of Chicago, Ill. Although only a decade of years from 
the centennial of his birth, he maintains an active interest in the drug business 
and in general affairs. 

System printed an interview with Mr. Fuller in which he spoke of the changes and 
progress of the drug industries during the past seventy years, stressing that special- 
ization had brought many modifications in the conduct of the business and, as a 
result, those engaged were well qualified in their specialty but did not acquire 
the general information possessed by pharmacists of an earlier day. He remarked 
on the fewer hours of daily work and pointed out the danger that if the free hours 
were not used for learning about the related tasks, which formerly belonged to 
the business, druggists would find that their specialty was no longer wanted or 
needed by society. ‘“Then,’’ he said, ‘“‘we will be out of a business or a job with 
no useful money-making knowledge or training.”’ 

Mr. Fuller was born in 1829, at Sherman, Connecticut, where he received 
his schooling until fourteen years of age, when he entered the retail drug business 
in Peekskill, N. Y. Here he remained until he reached his majority, when he came 
to Chicago, then a frontier town. He had saved $500.00, his father added a like 
amount, and with this as part of the investment the retail drug business of Fuller 
& Roberts was established, which is represented to-day in the wholesale drug 
firm of The Fuller-Morrisson Company. 

In the interview referred to Mr. Fuller said: ‘Friends ask me ‘Why don’t 
you take a rest?’ I still come down to the desk because I want to keep my mind 
busy—men usually don’t live long after they retire and let their minds drift— 
because I want to see business pass new milestones in its development * * * 
But let us stop every now and then to look beyond the constantly narrowing limits 
set by the specialization which typifies to-day. It may be that we old men are 
too conservative for to-day’s business. But the decades often carry a wise lesson.” 

Mr. Fuller is deeply interested in the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Associa- 
tion; he has helped to make history in Chicago, planned and labored in its earlier 
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development, passed through the experiences of the Civil War, the visitation of 
the great Chicago fire, and still participates in the activities of the country’s second 
largest city. 

Mr. Fuller was married in 1858 to Miss Phoebe L. Shipley, of Peekskill, 
N. Y.; she died a number of years ago; in 1910 he married Miss Becky Seacord, 
whom he had known from early girlhood. 

In acknowledging Secretary William B. Day’s letter, advising him of his 
election as Honorary President of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. 
Fuller wrote: 

“Your communication, informing me of the high honor conferred on 

me by the American Pharmaceutical Association, in the recent Con 

vention, has reached me. 

. “It is with very real pleasure that I write to thank the Society through 
you, the Secretary, for the compliment accorded me on this the forty- 
ninth anniversary of my membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. I feel the honor not only to be a personal one, but that by 
my being chosen as the recipient of this honor the Chicago Veteran Drug- 
gists’ Association is receiving complimentary recognition. 

“With sincere appreciation of the kindly thought which prompted 
the action, I am 
Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) OLIVER FRANKLIN FULLER.” 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1919-1920. 





L. E. Sayre L. A. SELTZER, EF. N. GATHERCOAL, 
Lawrence, Kas. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. 

















EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg.,. PHILADELPHIA 


PHARMACY AND THE DRUG STORE. 
T can probably be said that failure, thus far, to secure the establishment of a 
pharmaceutical corps in the U. S. Army, after persistent and systematic 
efforts on the part of pharmacists, and an evident indifference on the part 
of Army medical men to codperate strongly for such creation, impressed several 
papers of the American Pharmaceutical Association on ‘“‘the separation of phar- 
macy from the drug business,’ and the same subject formed the keynote of the 
presidential address before the recent meeting of the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties; it also influenced the report of the Committee on 
“Short Course Schools,’”’ of the latter organization. It is true that the incom- 
patibility of pharmacy with many drug stocks has long been recognized, that a 
distinction of classes has been and is effective in some European countries, but 
the subject has never before been the important theme of a convention of Amer 
ican pharmacists. 

Efforts to establish standards of respectability, or relationship between 
pharmacy and the side-lines of the modern drug store constitute a mistake; such 
comparisons are, as a rule, either unjust or unnecessary. The point simply is 
that pharmacy is a profession, but this does not characterize every transaction of 
the store. Success in a business or profession is of utmost importance; integrity 
and honesty are essential in both. The pharmacist, as well as the druggist, should 
know the fundamentals of business; experience and good common sense teach 
proper application of them. Pharmacy may be practiced rightly in a store where- 
in the sales in side-lines represent the larger volume of the business; it may be 
mal-practiced where only prescriptions are filled and drugs are sold. Pharmacy 
and the drug business reflect the man within. 

Colleges of pharmacy can readily arrange their curricula and entrance re- 
quirements for the teaching of druggists and pharmacists, but they must adapt 
them so that they will prepare the students for their life-work. Thoroughness 
is an essential qualification of a druggist and pharmacist; right dealing is as man- 
datory in a drug store as in a pharmacy; an inefficiently trained pharmacist is 
not a druggist, the difference is not of degree. The opportunities for service and 
success are just as great in the drug business as in pharmacy; both engagements 
are honorable, if rightly conducted. 

The present is a most opportune time for studying the practicability of estab- 
lishing drug stores without pharmacy departments, because of the shortage of 
pharmacists; we are inclined to think that this can be brought about much more 
845 
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. rapidly than the separation of pharmacies from drug stores. Relatively more 
drug stores will be able to exist than exclusive pharmacies, which implies that in 
many drug stores the pharmacy departments are not productive of large direct 
profit. “Let us face the facts.’’ The medical profession must become sincerely 
interested in the movement of developing pharmacy if the proposed plan of sep- 
arating pharmacy from the drug store is to gain momentum; medical men should 
exhibit a far more intense interest than has so far been shown to further the 
efforts of pharmacists for professional recognition. They will find that the progress 
of pharmacy is essential to the continued advancement of medicine, or the trend 
may be a return to the apothecary-physician. 


A reflection on the development of the modern drug store reveals that manu- 
facturing pharmacy gave pharmacists the opportunity to increase the volume of 
their sales by adding sundry lines, until in many stores pharmacy became a sub- 
sidiary adjunct. The patrons failed to realize fully the value of the service ren- 
dered by the drug stores; no matter how small the sale, it was for profit in their 
estimation, even if it was of a postage stamp. More seriously, the public re- 
garded the sales by pharmacists on a par with those of department store com- 
petitors; thus these became largely merchants and medicines became merchandise. 
Legal enactments did not greatly extend the pharmacists’ privileges; medicines 
were sold by them under restrictions, while others sold them without legal subjec- 
tion; physicians continued to dispense. 

If pharmacy is to receive full recognition as a profession it must be proven 
that prescribing and dispensing of materia medica are different and not inter- 
changeable functions, and that medicines should be prescribed to fit the case. A 
pharmacy should be provided with laboratories, and bacteriological products 
should be intelligently handled, and finally, as with other professions, pharmacists 
should exact a fee for professional services. These are some of the things, that 
must be considered in framing pharmacy legislation, applicable to the change of 
status which has been proposed. The subject is important and deserving of se- 
rious consideration, so that the foundation for both types of drug stores may be 
properly laid and the two classes defined. The number of drug stores will prob- 
ably soon exceed that of exclusive pharmacies, but the increase of both will likely 
be by elimination within established stores; on the one hand, by doing away with 
the prescription department and related stock, and on the other, by the installa- 
tion of a laboratory, eliminating certain of the side-lines and the inclusion of 
others. We do not venture to predict how rapid this progress will be. 

“Progress begins with the minority. It is completed by persuading the ma- 
jority, by showing the reason and the advantage of the step forward, and that 
is accomplished by appealing to the intelligence of the majority.’”—George 
William Curtis. E. G. E. 
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THE MENACE OF THE “PLUGGING” SCHOOL. 
AR too little attention has been given to the “plugging”’ institution in the past. 
The fact has come home to us since the entrance of the United States into 
the war, for, whatever else may stand in the way of recognition of pharmacists by 
the Government, one of the difficulties is the inadequate preparation of many so- 
called pharmacists. 

There is a wide difference in the requirements of Conference colleges as well 
as the product which they turn out but when one considers these other institu- 
tions, which do not even deserve the title of school, the difference becomes vastly 
greater. For some years a score or more of these so-called schools have been in 
existence. The number of young men and women, who have prepared for board 
examinations by spending from six weeks to three months in one or the other 
of them, runs into the thousands. They can enter with no preliminary educa- 
tion whatever and, when they have passed a board examination, they are free to 
practice on an unsuspecting public. 

Standard colleges have probably shown too much indifference. So far as harm 
to the college itself is concerned they might be ignored because few who are at- 
tending them could be admitted to a college. However, that is altogether too 
self-centered and short-sighted an attitude to take. Besides the liability to error 
due to incompetence and the consequent menace to the public, these people ob- 
tain their registration with such small expenditure of time and labor and money 
that they are willing to work for much smaller remuneration than college-trained 
men and this results in a competition that is quite unfair. In some states a class 
of men have been attracted to this as a means of getting the necessary document 
that would permit them to operate a business of more or less questionable reputa- 
tion in the guise of a drug store, thus adding another disagreeable feature to the 
competition. Now we are beginning to comprehend the fact that these institu 
tions have had much to do with the attitude of other professional people in con- 
tending that pharmacy is solely a business. 

Prerequisite laws have been enacted in several states but the movement has 
been far too slow. It is high time that we waken to the danger of permitting 
these institutions to exist longer. No fear need be felt that an insufficient number 
of young men and young women will take up the study of pharmacy to supply 
the necessary helpers. It doesn’t work that way. It has been demonstrated 
conclusively that real pharmacy attracts a greater number and a superior class of 
young people when they know that they are not to have the competition of untrained 
workers and that they will be associated with men and women who have ideals 
and a higher valuation of the services of pharmacy. ZADA M. COOPER. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN*CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 14, 
15 AND 16.* 


Owing to the absence of the officers, the first session of the Scientific 
Section, A. Ph. A., was called to order by A. H. Clark of Chicago, Wednesday, 
August 14, at 9:30 A.M. Nominations for temporary Chairman and Secretary 
were called for; there being only one nominee for each office, Edward Kremers of 
Madison, Wis., and A. G. DuMez of Washington, D. C., were respectively elected 
Chairman and Secretary of the Sessions. 

Address of Chairman W. W. Stockberger: 
To THE ScrenTiFic Section, A. Pu. A., CHICAGO MEETING, 1918: 

Your Chairman regrets exceedingly that active duties in Washington render it impos- 
sible for him to attend the meeting of the Scientific Section and to discharge in person the re- 
sponsibility with which he has been honored by you. The program is crowded with the titles 
of papers by members who are present with the expectation of reading them before you, and 
under the circumstances it seems quite inappropriate for the Chairman to submit a formal 
address to be read through the courtesy of some member of the Section. However, there is one 
important matter which your Chairman wishes to lay before you, and that is the desirability 
of taking definite steps to stimulate to the utmost, research on botanic drugs. In the case of 
several plant drugs it has recently been shown that the traditional methods for their collection 
and preparation do not produce a drug of the highest therapeutic value. Upon thorough inves- 
tigation it is highly probable that the number of plant drugs for which the same is true will 
prove to be surprisingly large. The conditions arising as a result of the war have greatly stim- 
ulated drug growing in this country and no good reason exists for the failure to insist upon suit- 
able control measures in connection therewith in order that the drugs produced may be of 
standard quality. However, further research is necessary to establish the most desirable methods 
to use in collecting and preparing the product for the manufacturer. 

The shortage in American botanicals has developed another phase of this question. Quite 
recently a crude drug firm has circularized every State Department of Agriculture in the country, 
requesting that publicity be given to the desirability of collecting indigenous drug plants. This 
may result in the collection of a vast amount of material by persons who have no accurate infor- 
mation regarding proper methods of collection and preparation, and perhaps none at all regard- 
ing the effect of wrong treatment upon the value of the material itself. The labor situation, also, 
is causing additional changes in the personnel of the collectors, and the need is therefore great 
for definite information on all phases of drug collection, compiled in simple form and made 
available for wide distribution. This unusual opportunity to improve the standard of quality 
of our native crude drugs should not be overlooked. 

Although a vast amount of labor would be required, it is believed that the determina- 
tion of all the factors which favorably or unfavorably affect the intrinsic value of the more 
important botanicals, would vield results of great significance. The logical place to carry on 
the line of research here indicated would seem to be in our colleges of pharmacy. Already about 
twenty of these institutions have established drug gardens which will afford much of the neces- 
sary material. In addition many native botanicals are within easy reach of almost every one 
of these colleges. Quite apart from its general scientific value, the type of research under dis- 
cussion would enrich and facilitate the educational work of the colleges and bring to them 
recognition as centers of specific and reliable information regarding botanic drugs cultivated or 
collected in the region where they are located. 

These suggestions which especially relate to the highly important vegetable materia 
medica are respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

W. W. STOCKBERGER, 

Washington, August 9, 1918. Chairman. 

On motion the Chairman’s address was received for publication in the min- 
utes of the Section. 


* Papers with discussions will be printed apart from the minutes 
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Reports of Committees were called for: Chairman Frank R. Eldred of the 
Committee on Ebert Prize, asked for further time, which was granted; the report 
of the Committee on the Quality of Medicinal Products was received. (The intro 
ductory of the report is printed on p. 817, September issue, JOURNAL A. Pn. A.) 
The report of the Committee on Drug Cultivation follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DRUG CULTIVATION. 

At the meeting of this Association held in 1917, the Scientific Section adopted a motion 
to appoint a Committee to promote coéperation in matters relative to the cultivation of drugs, 
and to encourage the dissemination of uniform information concerning this subject. Dr. W. W 
Stockberger was appointed Chairman of this Committee, and authorized to select four addi 
tional members of the Committee. Upon request, Dr. F. J. Wulling, Dr. Edw. Kremers, Dr 
F. B. Kilmer, and Prof. A. W. Linton consented to serve. 

No meetings of the Committee have been held, but the Chairman has kept in touch with 
the other members by correspondence. On account of the positions held by them, each mem- 
ber of the Committee receives a voluminous correspondence regarding the cultivation of plant 
drugs, and through this medium it has been possible to enlighten thousands of inquirers who, 
from statements in the public press and often through agricultural and other societies, had 
obtained the impression that there was a vast fortune awaiting them in the cultivation of drugs 
During the year the Chairman has delivered a number of illustrated lectures on drug growing, 
and on each occasion has endeavored to inculcate the idea that the cultivation of drugs for 
profit is a serious business proposition which is subject to even greater difficulties and risks 
than most agricultural enterprises. 

Since our last meeting there have appeared in the pharmaceutical press and elsewhere 
several articles which parallel the line along which this Committee is working. Some of them 
are as follows 

Arny, L. W., ‘“‘Is Drug Plant Growing Practical?”’ Garden Magazine, Dec. 1917. 

Farwell, O. A., ‘““The Cultivation of Medicinal Plants.’”’ Druggists Circular, Apr. 1918 

Fuller, H. C., “Shall the Amateur Attempt to Grow Drugs?’ Druggists Circular, 


Jan. 1918. 

Kraemer, H., ‘‘Medicinal Plants—Present and Future Supplies."’ Am. Jr. Phar.,go. No 
6, 1918. 

Stockberger, W. W., ‘“‘Some Plain Facts about Drug Cultivation.’’ Druggists Circular, 
Mch. 1918. 


Stockberger, W. W., ‘‘Production of Drug Plant Crops in the United States.’’ Yearbook, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1917. 

Among the numerous individuals who manifest an interest in drug cultivation, several 
classes may be distinguished: 

First, and by far the largest class, those who, without experience, expect an enor- 
mous profit with a minimum of effort—they should be disillusioned. 

Second, physicians or pharmacists who wish to grow drugs in an experimental way 
for their own information or recreation—they should be encouraged. 

Third, educators in our Colleges of Pharmacy who are interested in increasing 
their educational facilities—they should have our hearty support 

Fourth, those who are engaged in this work in a large and systematic way on a 
definite business basis—they should have our active coéperation and assistance. 

It should be evident to all that the indiscriminate ‘‘boosting’’ of drug cultivation will 
ultimately result only in disaster. In our desire to foster drug growing in this country, we 
should not fall into the error of overestimating its relative importance in comparison with other 
agricultural enterprises. Notwithstanding the fact that the cultivation of certain valuable 
drugs now szems desirable and necessary, we must remember that the demand is and will con- 
tinue to be relatively limited. If this industry is to be developed on a sound commercial basis 
and be in position to meet the competition which it seems certain may be expected after the war, 
its limitations must be recognized and the necessary steps taken to insure its continuance along 
rational lines The respective interests of the producer, dealer and manufacturer must be 
much better coérdinated if drug cultivation in this country is to progress in the face of changed 
commercial conditions. Our duty to our country makes it imperative that we forestall any 
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future situation in our drug supply, such as that which obtained at the beginning of the war 
in 1914, by giving our individual support to an enterprise which affords a practical means of 
developing supplies of drugs in national emergencics as well as in times of peace. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. W. STOCKBERGER, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1918. Chairman. 


The report was referred for publication in the minutes of the Section. 
The following papers were read and referred for publication: 
“Effect of the War on Drug Importation” (illustrated), by C. L. Alsberg and C. 
O. Ewing. 
“Couch Grass vs. Bermuda Grass’ (illustrated), by E. N. Gathercoal. 
“Histology of Brazilian Jalap’’ (illustrated,) by O. A. Farwell. 
“Brazilian Jalap,” by W. L. Scoville. (See p. 785, September issue of the 
JouRNAL A. Pu. A.) 
“Piptostegia Pisonis,”’ by C. O. Ewing. 
“‘Fluidextract of Squill,”’ by R. I. Grantham and H. C. Colson, Jr. 
“Variations in Cinchona Bark and Its Preparations,’”’ by Hugo H. Schaefer. 
Nominations were presented by the Nominating Committee. 
The following papers were read and referred for publication: 
“Research and the U. S. Pharmacopoeia,” by A. H. Clark. 
“Assay of Hypophosphites,”’ by J. P. Snyder and J. K. Dickerson. 
The first session of the Scientific Section was then adjourned. 


« SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., was called to order 
by Chairman pro tem Edward Kremers at 2.00 p.M., Thursday, August 15. The 
following papers were read and, after discussion, referred for publication: 


“Tablets for the Disinfection of Drinking Water,” by Bernard Fantus. 

“Tethelin, the Growth-Controlling Principle of the Anterior Lobe of the 
Pituitary Body,” by R. P. Fischelis. 

A paper by the same author on Bismuth Emetine Iodide was read by title. 

The following papers were read, discussed and referred for publication: 

“Analysis of Tablets of Unknown Composition, an Example,” by L. F. 
Kebler. 

“Standardization of Fiftieth Normal Potassium Hydroxide,” by W. J. Thomp- 
son and J. P. Snyder. 

“Commercial Cultures of Bulgarian Bacillus,’’ by E. B. Carter. 

The second session of the Scientific Section was then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The third session of the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., was called to order by 
Chairman pro tem Edward Kremers, Friday, August 16, at 9.30 A.M. 

Chairman F. R. Eldred of the Committee on Ebert Prize reported that the 
Committee had decided that none of the papers of last year’s meeting met the 
requirements under which the prize is to be awarded, and therefore no recommen- 
dation for award was made. ‘The Section approved of the report. 


The following papers were read and, after discussion, referred for publication: 

“The Commercial Growing of Some European Drugs,” by E. L. Woodhams. 

“Description of a Trip through the Drug Raising Area of the South—An 
Illustrated Lecture,’ by C. O. Ewing. 

“Criticisms and Comments on N. F. IV,’’ by Jacob Diner. 

“Nitrogen, a Dominant Factor in the Affairs of Man,” by L. F. Kebler. 

“The Effect of Alcohol on the Activity of Liquor Hypophysis,” by Paul S. 
Pittenger. 
“The Deterioration of Tincture of Digitalis,’’ by Paul S. Pittenger. 
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“Some Experiments on Rhythmic Precipitation’’ (illustrated), by Curt P. 
Wimmer. 

The following papers were read by title and referred for publication: 

“Problems of the Manufacture of Medicinal Chemicals, Directly Resulting 
from War Conditions,” by B. L. Murray. 

“Problems of the Manufacturing Pharmacist, Directly Resulting from War 
Conditions,” by C. H. Briggs. 

“An Unusual Oil from Monarda Punctata,’’ by Max Phillips. 

“The Volatile Oil of Canada Balsam,’’ by Max Phillips. 

“Camphene in Hemlock Oil,” by E. V. Lynn. 

“Ozonides and Peroxides of the Terpenes as Therapeutic Agents,”’ by E. V. 
Lynn. 

“Oleoresin of Pinus Ponderosa,’ by E. R. Miller and E. V. Lynn. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman, E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary, Hugo H. Schaefer, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-Chairman, C. B. Jordan, Lafayette, Ind. 

Second Vice-Chairman, C. O. Ewing, Washington, D. C. 

The officers were installed and Chairman Edward Kremers thanked the mem- 
bers for their coéperation, and expressed his opinion that the work accomplished 
and papers presented were eminently satisfactory. Chairman E. N. Gathercoal, 
in assuming the office, thanked the members for the honor conferred on him by the 
election. A vote of thanks was tendered the temporary officers, and thereafter 
the Scientific Section adjourned. 





THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON THE ACTIVITY OF LIQUOR 
HYPOPHYSIS.* 
BY PAUL S. PITTENGER. 

Through the statements of the salesmen of one of the large manufacturers 
of glandular products the impression has become quite general that traces of 
alcohol destroy the physiologic action of liquor hypophysis. 

In other words, they claim that very often when the physician does not ob- 
tain the desired results from an injection of liquor hypophysis, the failure is due 
to the fact that the physician sterilized the hypodermic syringe with alcohol 
and that the small amount of alcohol left in the syringe destroyed the action of 
the extract. 

As the above statements are made without the support of experimental data 
I concluded to carry out a series of experiments in order to determine whether or 
not small amounts of alcohol would influence in any way the activity of the ex- 
tract as shown by tests upon the blood pressure and the isolated uterus. 

The experiments were carried out in two different ways. In some of the 
experiments the syringe was first washed out with alcohol after which the extract 
was drawn up into the syringe, and then immediately injected. In the rest of 
the experiments a small quantity of alcohol was added to the extract and the 
solution allowed to stand one-half hour before injecting. 

The results of eight experiments upon the isolated uterus and of ten experi- 
ments upon the blood pressure show that in every case exactly the same effects 





* Read before the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918. 
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were produced by the extract to which the small amount of alcohol had been added, 
as were produced by the plain extract. 
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Fic. 1.—Shows that small amounts of alcohol - Fic. 2 Shows that small amounts of «icoho!l do not 
do not influence the activity of liquor hypophysis influence the effects of liquor hypophysis upon the 
upon the isolated uterus. A.—0.025 mil liquor ; blood pressure \.—0.2 mil liquor hypophysis. B 
hypophysis. B.—0.025 mil liquor hypophysis 0.2 mil liquor hypophysis to which has been added 


to which has been added 0.05 mil alcohol 0.05 mil alcohol 

Conclusion.—Small amounts of alcohol do not destroy the physiologic activity 
of Liquor Hypophysis. 

PHARMACODYNAMIC LABORATORY, 


H. K. Mu.rForp Co., 
July 1918. 


BRAZILIAN JALAP AND SOME ALLIED DRUGS.* 
BY OLIVER ATKINS FARWELL. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal for November 27, 1915, Mr. E. M. Holmes 
described a root known as Brazilian Jalap, which he refers to the Prptostegia 
Pisonis Mart. ‘This species was described by Martius in his Systema Materia 
Medica Braziliensis, page 78, in 1843. In addition to this and the typical species, 
P. Operculata Reichb., Martius described and listed P. Gomesti. In the Flora 
Braztliensis Meisner reduced the latter to the limbo of synonymy, placing it under 
Operculina Convolvulus but made no mention of P. Pisonis; since this so-called 
species was not mentioned in the Flora Braziliensis, the inference to be drawn 
therefrom is that it was thought to be invalid, just a synonym of O. Convolvulus. 
At different times this species has been included under Convulvulus or Ipomoea, 
but at present it is considered to constitute a genus distinct from either, the oldest 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeeting, 1918. 
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name for which is Operculina. If my deductions as above outlined are correct the 
proper binomial for the Brazilian Jalap is Operculina macrocarpa (Linn.) Urban. The 
names under which this drug is commonly known in Brazil are batata de Purga 
and Batata purgante. ‘ Tapioco de Purga is a product derived from the root. The 
generic characters of Operculina are the pear-shaped calyx, large imbricated sepals 
chartaceous in fruit, broadly campanulate corolla tube, and the twisted anthers. 
The plant is a climbing shrub with winged stems, palmately 3-7-divided leaves, 
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BRAZILIAN JALAP AND SOME ALLIED DruGs. 


peduncles about as long as the leaves and white campanulate flowers. Mr. Holmes 
described the root as follows: 

“The root occurs in commerce in the form of transverse circular sections 
averaging about 1!/2—2 inches in diameter, and about '/,; inch in thickness, marked 
with several concentric rings, and, save for its pale grayish brown tint and the 
presence of numerous dots of translucent pale resin on the surface, bears consid- 
erable resemblance to White Bryony root.” 

An effort was made to obtain a small supply of the root; in due course of time 
it was procured from London. It agreed in all points with the description quoted 
above. We may add, however, that it has a thin dark brown or blackish brown 
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cork, the surface is not fibrous, and that the phloem and cambium are shrunken 
below the surface of the zylum and cortex; that its resemblance to the cross-sec- 
tions of Mexican Scammony or of Poke is as equally, if not more, pronounced as 
to that of White Bryony. 

The root probably is a large tuberous root and is composed chiefly of soft 
tissues. The cambium forms complete circles and together with the phloem are, 
in the commercial drug, noticeable as dark concentric circles shrunken a little 
below the level of the surrounding tissues. In the sections observed, the tissues 
were all of secondary growth; that is, spiral or annular tracheae usually associated 
with primary meristem could not be detected. The center of the root in the 
smaller sections is nearly solid xylum, there being four narrow strands of secondary 
cortex, thus making the structure of the root a tetrarch. The larger sections are 
very similar but may have less xylum and more cortex. The cambium of the 
collateral bundles soon ceases its activity and the cortex gives rise to another 
meristematic region beyond the phloem and this operation is continued repeatedly, 
producing in this unusual way its growth in thickness. The xylum forms a very 
small bundle of few vessels and these are rather widely separated, forming an 
interrupted circle with wide spaces between the bundles. The medullary ray is 
usually one cell, sometimes two cells, in width. The vessels of the bundle are 
reticulated tracheae, often 0.13 mm. in diameter with walls 0.008 mm. thick, 
and these constitute the greater portion of the strengthening tissue of the root; 
tracheides and wood fibers are frequent in the central circles but absent or only 
occasional in the outer ones. Rosette crystals of calcium oxalate are frequent just 
internal to the cork, scattered through the cortex, and form crystal fibers close to 
the xylum. Starch is present only in a very small amount; the grains are simple 
and range from 0.002 mm. to 0.024 mm. in diameter. Bast fibers are absent 
or at least were not detected; but most of the bast parenchyma and some of the 
cells of the medullary rays and secondary cortex, while retaining comparatively 
thin walls, are stained brown with chloro-iodide-of-zinc, indicating suberization 
or Cutinization. The cells of the cortex are more or less polygonal and average 
about 0.044 mm. in diameter, the walls are thin and the air space between the 
cells is very small. The cork layer is about 0.123 mm. thick and is composed of 
a series of thin-walled, more or less tabular cells (0.008 mm. by 0.048 mm.), only 
the outermost series having thickened cell walls. The tracheides average about 
0.44 mm. in length, 0.026 mm. wide, and have a wall about 0.003 mm. in thick- 
ness. The wood fibers have oblique pores and range from 0.62-0.78 mm. in 
length, 0.013-0.020 mm. wide, and have a lumen varying from '/;—*/, the width 
of the fiber. 

RESINA DRASTICA. 


The drug that has come to us under this name is of unknown origin. It 
comes in both transverse and longitudinal sections of the root, the color is a dirty 
brown or dark grayish brown, much darker than the Brazilian Jalap. In the cross- 
sections the wood strands project as much as 2 mm. beyond the surface giving 
a rough fibrous aspect to the section; the bundles are irregularly scattered through 
definite concentric zones. In the longitudinal sections the strands appear on the 
surfaces as smooth ridges in more or less parallel but interrupted lines and fre- 
quently extend beyond the end of the section as coarse fibers up to 3 cm. in length 
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and 3 mm. in thickness. From the general resemblance of this root to that of 
Brazilian Jalap and to that of Mexican Scammony, I would hazard the guess that 
it is from some plant closely allied to them and consequently from the morning 
glory family, the Convolvulaceae. 

W. L. Scoville, who is working out the chemistry of the drug, has informed 
me that in so far as he can tell from the limited amount of work he has been en- 
abled to give to it, it does not differ materially from the resin of Mexican Scam- 
mony except in its yellow color. Under the microscope the root structure differs 
from the Brazilian Jalap in having no rosette crystals or crystal fibers, in having 
a superabundance of starch, the grains being of a more uniform size of from 0.013 
mm.—o.018 mm., the vessels being chiefly of the pitted type, wood fibers are 
plentiful and there is some bast fiber. In Brazilian Jalap, oil with refractive in- 
clusions, perhaps oleoresin, was scarce and where present was arranged in masses, 
rather than in drops, in longitudinal lines, mostly in connection with the medullary 
ray cells; but most of the cells of the samples I had for examination were empty, 
while on the other hand in the Resina Drastica samples the cells were well filled 
with the products of metabolism and as in the case of the starch there was a super- 
abundance of large drops of oil with its inclusions throughout the cortex. Wood 
fibers in this drug measure for the most part from 0.704 mm. to 0.892 mm. in 
length, about 0.02 to 0.03 mm. wide, the lumen being about '/; the width of the 
cell. 

MEXICAN SCAMMONY. 

This drug is derived from the large tuberous roots of [pomoea Orizabensts (Pell) 
Ledenois and is aso knownas Male or Orizaba Jalap. It resembles very closely 
the drug described above as Resina Drastica, but is somewhat lighter in color, 
extremes being as light on one hand as the Brazilian Jalap and as dark on the other 
as Resina Drastica; it is as fibrous as the latter but the strands usually are finer, 
sometimes longer, more numerous, and arranged more regularly in concentric 
circles or zones. Under the microscope it differs in no tangible way from the 
Resina Drastica. ‘The resin obtained from this is black; whether or not the differ- 
ence in the colors of the resins of this and of the Resina Dratica can be correlated 
with specific difference in the plants producing them can not now be determined. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 
PaRKE, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, MIcuH. 


PIPTOSTEGIA ROOT, PIPTOSTEGIA PISONIS MART., SO-CALLED 
“BRAZILIAN JALAP.”* 
BY CLARE OLIN EWING AND JOSEPH F. CLEVENGER. 
An importation recently offered for entry as ‘“‘Jalap’”’ proved, upon investiga- 
tion, to be the root of Piptostegia Pisonis Mart., which Holmes' refers to as “the 


ordinary jalap of Brazil.’’ We are also in receipt of a persona! communication 
from Mr. H. M. Curran, a forester in Brazil, in which he quotes a Bahai druggist 





* Contribution from Pharmacognosy Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
1 “Brazilian Jalap,’’ Pharm. J., 95, 671 (1915). 
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as stating “‘that it is jalap of this region.’”’ The product, however, is not a true 
jalap, and we have preferred to call it Piptostegia root, in order to avoid, if possi- 
ble, a confusion of names in the trade, such 
as exists, for example, in the case of Scam 
mony and the so-called Mexican Scammony. 
Piptostegia root occurs in commerce in the 
form of transverse circular or oval sections, 
varying from about 3 to 8 cm. in diameter 
and from about 0.3 to 0.8 cm. in thickness. 
The pieces are marked with several con- 
centric rings, and, aside from the pale grayish 
brown tint and the presence of numerous 
dots of translucent pale resin on the sur- 
face, bear considerable resemblance to com- 
mercial white bryony root (Fig. 1). Holmes 
has already (1915) noted the appearance of 
this drug upon the English market, and has 
stated that “Brazilian jalap has evidently 
for some time past been imported into Ger 
many as cheap source of jalapin—~. e., the 
portion of jalap resin which is insoluble in 
ether.’’ Experiments made upon his sample 
by Passmore showed ‘‘over 20 percent of 
resin answering to all of the B. P. and 
U. S. P. (VIII) tests for the resin of true or Vera Cruz jalap, but only 0.85 per- 
cent is soluble in ether.’’ Holmes concludes that: “As a source of jalapin 
(resin of jalap insoluble in ether) it is therefore twice the value of the Vera Cruz 
jalap, since it contains twice the standard quantity of resin required by the B. P.”’ 





Fic. 1—Piptostegia Pisonis X '/2 


Some preliminary experiments, while confirming Passmore’s report as to the 
resin content of Piptostegia Pisonis, and indicating that the drug possesses con 
siderable cathartic power, yet show clearly that the resin is quite dissimilar to 
that of jalap, and that the term “‘jalapin”’ is incorrectly applied to it. 

According to Power and Rogerson! “‘the chief portion of jalap resin which 
is insoluble in ether’ is “commonly designated as ‘convolvulin,’’’ although ‘‘in 
English pharmacy the portion of jalap resin which is insoluble in ether is still 
frequently designated by the original and more appropriate name ‘jalapin.’ The 
latter term, however, is now more commonly employed to denote the resin of 
Scammony and of Mexican Male jalap (/pomoea Orizabensis Ledanois),’’ both of 
which are largely soluble in ether. The resin of Piptostegia root, it is true, is mostly 
insoluble in ether, but the following experiments clearly demonstrate that the 
term ‘‘jalapin,’’ indefinite as this term is, is improperly applied to it. 

Ten grammes of Piptostegia root in No. 60 powder, when assayed by the U.S. P. 
method for jalap, yielded 2.3 grammes of resin, or 23 percent. A larger amount 
of the resin was then prepared according to the U. S. P. method for the prepara- 
tion of resin of jalap. The product was light tan colored, amorphous powder 


” 





1 “Chemical Examination of Jalap,”’ J. Am. Chem. Soc., 32, 80 (1910) 
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which complied with all the U. S. P. requirements for resin of jalap, with the ex- 
ception of a slightly excessive acidity and the formation of a dirty greenish solu- 
tion in five parts of ammonia water (10 percent). It may, furthermore, be dis- 
tinguished from the resin of jalap by means of the specific rotation of the respec 
tive purified resins, as suggested by Guigues' and by means of the method of 
fractional extraction with various solvents, as employed by Power and Rogerson 
in their work on various convolvulaceous resins. 

The specific rotation of the resin of Piptostegia root, purified by treatment 
with animal charcoal according to the method of Guigues, proved to be —48.5°, 
whereas that of true resin of jalap is reported to be in the neighborhood of ——-36° 
or —37°.? 

Further confirmation that the resin from Piptostegia root is not identical 
with that obtained from jalap, was obtained by a fractional extraction of the resin 
according to the method followed by Power and Rogerson in their work upon a 
number of convolvulaceous resins. For the purpose of comparison our results 
are tabulated, together with those obtained by Power and Rogerson in their ex- 
amination of resins of jalap (Exogonium purga Bentham),* scammony (Convol- 
vulus scammonia Linne),* ‘““Mexican Scammony”’ (Ipomoea Orizabensis Ledanois),* 
and common morning glory (Ipomoea purpurea Roth),® all of which contain 
active purgative resins. 


PROPORTION OF RESINS EXTRACTED BY VARIOUS SOLVENTS, AND SPECIFIC ROTATION OF THE 
PURIFIED RESINS. 


Piptostegia Mexican Morning 

oot. Jalap. Scammony. Scammony. Glory. 
Petroleum (b. p. 40°-60°) 2.1% 1.9% 4.5% 6.2% 8.0% 
Ether. . 5.4% 9.7% 92.5% 64.8% 7.3% 
Chloroform 73.4% 24.19 0.4% 0.6% 9.89% 
Ethyl acetate 14.2% 22.0% 24.8% 23.8% 
Alcohol 4.77% 38.89, 1.8% 2.3% 49.0% 
Specific rotation 48.5° 37.0 19.87' 23.05 -50.95° 


An inspection of the above figures shows the dissimilarity of the resin of 
Piptostegia root from all the other convolvulaceous resins noted, the proportion 
extracted by chloroform being especially remarkable. 

One-half gramme and one gramme samples of the crude resin were submitted 
to Dr. Schwartze, of the Pharmacological Laboratory of this Bureau, who ad 
ministered them to two dogs, weighing about 15 kilos each. The larger dose pro- 
duced emesis after about three-quarters of an hour, the dog showing no other symp 
toms, and no cathartic action was obtained. The other dog, however, retained 


| “Résines de Scammonée,”’ J. pharm. chim., [6] 22, 246 (1905). ‘Analyse des résines de 
scammonée,”’ Bull. soc. chim., |4| 3, 877 (1908). 

2 Guigues: Loc. cit. Cowie: “Optical Rotation in the Assay of Jalap, Scammony Orizaba 
and Tampico Resins,’’ Pharm. J., 82, 89 (1909 Power and Rogerson: Loc. cit., 85 

3 Loc. cit., 85 

4 “‘Chemical Examination of Scammony Root and of Scammony,” /. Chem. Soc. Trans., 
IOI, 402-3 (1912). 

5 “Chemical Examination of the Root of [pomoea Orizabensts,"’ [bid., 101, 8 (1912). 

6 “Chemical Examination of ]pomoea purpurea,”” Amer. J. Pharm., 80, 254 (1908) 
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the smal'er dose, which produced catharsis within about four hours, the move- 
ments continuing for two days at about the rate of two or three per day. 
Although lack of sufficient material has prevented us at the present time from 
making an extensive chemical study of this resin, similar to the investigations 
by Power and Rogerson of the other convolvulaceous resins noted above, we have 
deemed the facts thus far obtained to be worthy of record, inasmuch as they 
may serve to bring to the attention of the pharmaceutical and medical profes- 
sions in this country a source of a new cathartic convolvulaceous resin of promising 


usefulness. 





BORAX AND BORIC ACID.* 
BY H. L. HARRIS. 


The early history of borax is vague and uncertain. The word is of Arabic 
origin, and, as far as known, dates back only to the seventh century. Borax first 
came from the East. It is believed by many that it was brought by caravan 
from beyond China by way of Babylon and Palmyra to the Mediterranean ports, 
before the Christain era. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in ““The Last Days of Pompeii,” bears testimony 
to the value of borax in the days of the Republic. ‘“Borax,’’ says Sir Edward, 
“was largely used by Nero and his slaves nearly 2,000 years ago and Pansa deeply 
regretted that he was not rich enough to buy borax to cover the arena after the 
death of the combatants in the fight between Lydon and Tetraides.”’ 

It is only within the last three centuries that the chemical nature of borax 
has been understood. The green flame imparted to alcohol by free boric acid 
was first noticed by Geoffroy, a celebrated chemist, in 1732. In 1748 Baron 
discovered that borax was a sedative salt and soda. In 1818 Count Larderel 
discovered how to prepare boric acid from the lagoons of Tuscany and made a 
princely fortune by it. This boric acid was shipped to England and France and 
converted into refined borax by boiling in large pans and crystallizing in vats. 
About fifty years ago borate of lime was discovered in Chile, which also found its 
way to England. As far as is known, borax is found only in three States of the U. S., 
California, Nevada and Oregon. 

The borax deposits in California are adjacent to the portion of the Mojave 
Desert called Death Valley. The history of Death Valley is found only in tradi- 
tion. 

In the year 1850 the number of parties of emigrants bound for California 
from the Eastern States was so great that their trains of wagons formed almost 
a continuous procession from the Missouri River to Salt Lake City, some going 
on the route which was afterward followed by the Central Pacific Railroad, while 
the rest struck down through Utah, Nevada and Southern California, through the 
Cajon Pass, for the regions of which Los Angeles was then, and is now, the metrop- 
olis. On reaching Salt Lake they struck off to the south, because the northern, 
or Truckee River, route had been traveled so much that feed and fuel (the land 
being a desert) were scarcer than to the south. There was nothing unusual about 








* Parts of a paper read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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the move, however, for a good many parties did the same thing, traveling along 
the trails leading near the west bank of the Colorado River for a few hundred miles, 
and then striking across the Desert, by way of several well-known springs, to the 
Mojave River, that sinks in the sands of the Mojave Desert. 

Article after article of household furniture and everything not necessary for 
immediate use was cast aside to lighten the load and the women, as well as the men, 
walked beside the wagons rather than burden the worn-out cattle. Many of these 
pioneer ‘prospectors lost their lives in the Mojave Desert, which is the reason it is 
called by the gruesome name ‘‘Death Valley.” 

The U. S. Weather Bureau on July 10, 1915, reported as follows: 

“The mercury in Death Valley stood at 134 degrees in the shade. This is 
the hottest shade temperature ever recorded in the open air with standard instru- 
ments and according to improved methods of exposure in any part of the world.” 

This distinction as the hottest place on earth officially and unofficially 
corroborates the words of daring prospectors. Death Valley is one of the mys- 
terious spots on the outside of this little planet. 

In California, borax was first found in what was called ‘‘cotton ball’ deposits. 
Depressions in the ground at some time had been filled with water containing 
borax in solution. When this water evaporated there were formed little balls 
of earthy impurities and borax. ‘These so-called “‘cotton balls’’ were gathered 
and refined. Such deposits, however, were soon exhausted and scientists realizing 
the fact that the borax in the water came from the hills, prospected them and 
located well-defined veins of borate material. 

As there were no railroads in Death Valley at the time of the discovery of 
borate material some method for transporting the ore to the railroad station had 
to be found. It was then that the now famous 20-Mule-Team was absolutely 
essential. ‘The huge wagons drawn by these mules would hold a car load, and in 
the early days it took three weeks to make a round trip. Later, however, when 
nearer deposits were located, the trip could be made in a day. 

The ore as found in California is colemanite, a crystalline borate of lime, 
found in volcanic deposits on the east side of the Calico Mountains at the edge of 
the Mojave Desert, California. The boric acid content of colemanite varies. 
The deposits are in two principal beds, each about 5 feet thick and 50 feet apart. 
These beds have been mined to a depth of 500 feet. After miring the colemanite 
is transported over land to Bayonne, N. J., where it is refined ready for market. 

Borax is made by heating the pulverized colemanite with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, forming a soluble sodium borate which crystallizes. This solution is 
run into large tanks in which are suspended iron rods. As the solution cools 
the borax crystals form upon the rods. It is then run through a scalper. Large 
crystals are sold as such and small crystals are ground into powdered or granulated 
forms. 
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COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF GLYCERIN IN 
OFFICIAL PREPARATIONS.* 


BY BERTHA MUELLER. ! 


Within recent months considerable has been said and written on the con- 
servation of alcohol, sugar and glycerin and, indeed, the subject is a timely one. 
While it is quite gratifying that the Government does not for the present 
consider it essential that the pharmacists of the country should be calked upon 
to help in the conservation of these commodities, the time will no doubt come 
when we shall have to do our bit along these lines. Therefore, it will not be 
amiss to have worked ahead and tried out some formulas and suggestions given 
from time to time in the drug journals. 

It is well known to every pharmacist that the use of these articles is very 
essential in the manufacture of pharmaceutical preparations, yet the amount re- 
quired in a good many instances could be materially lessened. Especially is this 
true of glycerin where it is merely used as a sweetening agent, and there are a 
number of such instances among the official formulas. 

Glycerin, then, being the chemical that can in many instances be more readily 
dispensed with than either alcohol or sugar, and at the same time the chemical 
the Government is in direct need of most, it occurred to the writer that a trying 
out of some of the official formulas with a view to reducing or, where permissible, 
omitting the glycerin entirely, might prove of interest. ‘The following are a few 
preparations that have been tried out with that object in mind: 

ELIXIR CALCIUM AND SODIUM GLYCEROPHOSPHATES N. F. 

There appears to be really no good reason why the glycerophosphates should 
be mixed with so much aromatic elixir and glycerin as is the case in this elixir, 
for they do not taste badly and dissolve most readily and keep well in water hav- 
ing about one percent of lactic acid or a half percent of citric acid added to it. In 
our experience we found phosphoric acid unsatisfactory. Any aromatic water 
should serve to make a splendid vehicle for them. If, however, an elixir is pre- 
ferred, the official formula modified as follows makes a very nice elixir, and one 
that keeps well: 


Sol. Sodium Glycerophosphate. - 25.00 
Calcium Glycerophosphate.............. ee 8.75 
Lactic Acid....... e 7 10.00 
Aromatic Elixir......... Se ee ree aan 500.00 
Distilled Water to make..... 1000 . 00 


GLYCERINATED ELIXIR OF GENTIAN N. F. 

With an official Compound Tincture of Gentian and an Infusion of Gentian, 
both of which are splendid preparations in every way, there seems to be little 
excuse for an elixir of that drug. And it is particularly unfortunate that the 
glycerinated elixir should be so popular, for it is very costly on account of the 
high percent of glycerin in it, which does not seem to serve any real purpose. 





* Read before the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Chicago 


meeting, 1918. 
! Assistant Pharmacist, Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Furthermore, the gentian content is so small that it can not possibly be of much 
value as a bitter tonic. However, if it is considered wise to have an elixir of 
gentian the nature of which approaches that of the widely advertised proprietary, 
a very elegant and rather pleasant tasting elixir can be prepared without the 
glvcerin according to the following formula: 


Fluidextract of Gentian....... Penis eG 10.00 
Fluidextract of Taraxacum ae - , 15.00 
Acetic Ether. ° ‘ ; 0.50 
Phosphoric Acid... 5.00 
Compound Tincture of Cardamom...... 60.00 
Tincture of Sweet Orange Peel 15.00 
Sugar... 400.00 
Sherry Wine to make........ : 1000 .0O 


COMPOUND ELIXIR OF PEPSIN AND RENNIN N. F. 


The following is a very satisfactory formula for this elixir: 


POPOM.......; pe ae 22.50 
Rennin..... : ; 16.50 
OG Ee ee eo nee ee 2.00 
Tincture of Sweet Orange Peel. . 15.00 
Syrup... : ie 150.00 
Alcohol...... 200.00 
Oil of Myristica. . ae 0.10 
Distilled Water to make...... ee 1000 .00 


ELIXIR OF TERPIN HYDRATE N. F. 


Terpin Hydrate... ; 17.50 
Aiconel........ 425.00 
Syrup..... 400.00 
Glycerin. ... i 100.00 
Tincture of Sweet Orange Peel... 20.00 
Distilled Water to make.... ; 1000 . 00 


Note: In connection with this preparation it is worth while recording 
that in one experiment diluted glucose was substituted for the syrup; although 
at first it made a clear preparation, after some days a dirty precipitate made its 
appearance. Right here I should like to say that solutions of glucose do not 
keep well; for that reason it will be good policy to be very cautious about substi- 
tuting it for the official syrup. 

GLYCERITE OF TANNIC ACID U. S. P. 

The formula adopted by the B. P. Codex as a substitute for the official glyc- 
erite of tannic acid makes a very unsightly preparation. And it would seem 
that this preparation is not used in large enough quantities to justify the use of a 
substitute, as it is only used for local application and usually in small amounts. 
In this preparation glycerin serves a definite purpose; therefore, it can not well be 
replaced by a substitute without causing a depreciation of its activity; hence it 
would be better to leave this formula stand as it is. 

GLYCERITE OF BISMUTH N. F. 

Since the value of the bismuth salts lies in their insolubility, there seems to 

be no object in having bismuth preparations containing soluble salts of this chem- 
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ical; hence the glycerite of bismuth as well as the several official preparations into 
which it enters are unnecessary preparations and could well be dispensed with. 


ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC SOLUTION N. F. 


A permanent, very elegant, agreeable tasting Alkaline Antiseptic Solution 
can be prepared according to the official formula, with only one-third of the 
amount of glycerin called for in that formula. The solutions of Carmine and 
Cochineal N. F.' could both be dispensed with, as they serve no further purpose 
than to act as coloring agents. If a coloring agent is desired, the Compound 
Tincture of Persionis modified according to the following formula makes a very 
nice coloring agent for either acid or alkaline solutions: 

ERS Pe eee TTT eT eee eee eT TET 100.00 
Caramel....... atic mien igs taeea ene ais tip painam ee 100.00 


Alcohol, one part 


Distilled Water, two parts } 


Moisten the cudbear with a part of the menstruum in which the caramel has 
previously been dissolved; allow to macerate for 48 hours, then extract by the 
usual methods of percolation. This makes a tincture that keeps well and gives 
a pretty red color to solutions. 


SOLUTION OF FERRIC SALICYLATE N. F. 
A very elegant looking solution of Ferric Salicylate, that keeps as well as one 
that:contains glycerin, can be made according to the following formula: 


arenes Wye dy sa adaw x 5G ale ss Seyi ws 8.50 
Methyl Salicylate........... Fs ene ein alasaita So la ake aa ai 6.50 
rnc din id ee TRH WK RW a Welle a 125.00 
ee 125.00 
EE 150.00 
NN I IIIS gio a's: 6n o's bic erin w biniciein ee ecina vee 1000.00 


SOLUTION OF PANCREATIN N. F. 


A very satisfactory solution of pancreatin can be prepared according to the 
official formula by substituting one decigram of saccharin for the glycerin in one 
thousand mils of the preparation. 


AROMATIC SOLUTION OF PEPSIN N. F. 


This solution of pepsin can be prepared and stands up well, according to the 
following formula: 


RE Mee S re eG Sark aw pine alaw soos awas aa es 17.50 
Nic dig 5.5 alo taieels w 0-waw es anew wsiaise ew 0.25 
SEE CE, ee 0.50 
fas ils cig aiulg oo aera cin @ wht onmala Gioia 0.2 

A acc fu Singhal th Wea okie be codlespia Tes MIAO Aw oi RTO e 35.00 
Ts 6. cise Wace niga ae Gaiw wie mwiee ache ae ue 10.00 
SIS. Sita aaa a higey agra. Sea iw ig ek Rpg kis we eh 100.00 
es SA Se ae BN a y's cS can endian bata lene 15.00 
PE TINO CNR, i oisiiie cin oud oe perk winmesien wbane 1000.00 


We can not help but feel that with an official elixir of pepsin and rennin com- 
pound, and an aromatic solution of pepsin, there is no real need for the glycerite 





! Uniformity in color of preparations is important.—Editor. 
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of pepsin and the solution of pepsin into which it enters in conjunction with an- 
other lot of glycerin. 
SYRUP OF CALCIUM LACTOPHOSPHATE U. S. P. 
The following formula produces a preparation that is stable and looks well: 


PeSceete bee Cte SIE os civic cccesecssivenes 25.00 
DE iss cue ccadee ced eadkekieanvacd 60.00 
Pe isa dda neg ss Ser aeavas naan denen 40.00 
Stronger Orange Flower Water............ ea 50.00 
| ie Ea RAR ais 0 ey es eee ee ieage ge ee re 650.00 
Se ee ere Terie ee . 1000.00 


Glycerin is not necessary in Syrup of Hypophosphites and in Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites. The U. S. P. VIII formulas for these syrups yield 
just as nice and just as stable preparations as the formulas calling for glycerin. 
And the Compound Solution of Hypophosphites is nothing more than an un- 
necessary duplicate of the syrup and could well be dispensed with. 

Aromatic Fluidextract of Cascara can be made according to the official for- 
mula without the glycerin. It stands up just as well as the preparation contain- 
ing the glycerin, and is plenty sweet enough. 

The compound tinctures of cardamom, gentian, and cinchona can all be pre- 
pared and stand up well without the use of glycerin in them. So far as taste is 
concerned, glycerin makes no material difference in any of them. In our expe- 
rience the use of glycerin in compound tincture of cardamom as an agent to pre- 
vent the formation of gelatinous clots and sediment has not proven successful. 
Likewise it is uncalled for, since the preparation can be made without that annoy- 
ance occurring. As pointed out in a paper written by Mr. J. K. Thum some 
years ago, these undesirable features can be prevented by substituting spirit of 
cinnamon for the cinnamon bark. 

The following is a very satisfactory formula for the making of the compound 
tincture of cardamom: 


SR ices sou take eae baka eee aee keno 25.00 
RN ccc ocine less scenes thameks se Vekeae aes 12.00 
SEG ae Re RE Sea eee ee ERR mR ae 5.00 
Spirit of Cinnamon........... ic ead ced ee eae ie 3.00 
Py SN Oe Se sevice dena cientseunieans aaa 1000.0 


It has been our experience that the sediment formed in the compound tinc- 
tures of gentian and cinchona is the result of faulty technic followed in their manu- 
facture. In preparing a percolator for the extraction of the drugs from which 
these tinctures are made, it is well to pack the cotton tightly into the neck of the 
percolator, then the previously mixed and macerated drugs should be placed into 
the percolator without packing, then the menstruum added and percolation al- 
lowed to proceed according to U. S. P. directions (the U. S. P. menstruum minus 
glycerin being used). These tinctures prepared according to this method throw 
down very little inert matter on standing. 
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CHEMICAL THEORY, A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR TEACHING IT.* 
BY FREEMAN P. STROUP. 


One of the many problems that the teacher of chemistry has to solve is that of 
presenting the subject of chemical theory to his pupils in such a clear manner that 
all of them may get a fair grasp of it. The student who has an analytical mind, 
and whose preliminary training has been such as would develop it, has comparatively 
little trouble in understanding the explanations given in the ordinary text-books 
on chemistry, particularly when these are analyzed for him by an instructor; but 
to the student not blessed with an analytical mind, or whose early training has 
been faulty—the student who can not solve correctly the simplest mathematical 
problems—the correct writing of a chemical formula offers serious difficulties, 
while the correct balancing of chemical equations seems to him a veritable Chinese 
wall standing between him and the goal he is striving to reach. 

All teachers who are at all interested in their work rejoice to see their bright 
pupils do good work, but the conscientious instructor gets more real enjoyment out 
of noting the gleams of dawning intelligence that occasionally light up the counte- 
nance of one of the dullards of his class as he begins to comprehend something 
which is being explained, possibly something which the majority of his classmates 
had grasped long before. In his efforts to reach these unfortunates the writer 
of this paper has tried various schemes, some of his own invention, some devised 
by others, and some his own adaptation of the ideas of others, and out of his ex- 
periences, extending over nearly a score of years, there has been evolved a system 
which he has used for several years and has found very helpful. Not only has 
its use enabled him to give his poorest students a fair understanding of chemical 
theory, but, he believes, even his brightest students have been given a stronger 
hold on the subject than they could have gotten otherwise with the same amount of 
study. To some of you this ‘‘card system’”’ (so called for want of a better name 
may seem too much on the order of the ““kindergarten’’ to be given a place in a college 
professor’s methods, but so long as it produces results that are worth while, he 
feels justified in using it, and in passing it along to his fellows in the fraternity. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The equipment is simple and need not be expensive, as it may be made from 
cheap and easily obtainable materials. If a wooden blackboard is available, one 
into which small nails may be driven, it will serve very well. In its absence 
one can be made from Compoboard or some similar light material, and enclosed in 
a frame made of floor lumber or similarly grooved board. It should be made so 
that both sides are available for use, one for Organic formulas and the other for 
Inorganic formulas and equations, and, of course, should be provided with hooks 
or supports so disposed that either side may be used at the pleasure of the operator. 
Inasmuch as the system is generally used to supplement blackboard instruction 
the board should be painted a dead black. ‘There should be at least 30 by 60 
inches of clear space inside of the frame. Horizontally across the faces of the board 
should be stretched wires, the chief function of which is that of supporting the 





* Presented before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 


1918. 
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cards used in demonstrations. Number 22 tinned steel or iron wire (about the 
size of ordinary broom wire) is quite suitable, as it can be ,easily stretched and, 
unlike copper wire or twine, remains taut. On the Inorganic side of the board 
the wires should be just three inches (the width of the cards) apart, and, because 
the space between two adjacent wires is intended to indicate a valence of one, 
a heavy white line should be drawn on the board under each wire. On the Or- 
ganic side the wires are for support only, hence no lines should appear under them, 
and it is better to have them somewhat more than just three inches apart. At 
least eight wires are needed on each side, but more may be used to advantage 


on the Inorganic side. 
3 Mn 
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Part I Part IT. 
EXHIBIT A. 


Part I.—Board (30 by 30 inches) suitable tor Formulas; shouid be 30 by 60 inches for equations 

Part II —Details for two-way card-hooks: 1, Blank, 1'/«4 by */s inches; 2, blank with slit; 3 and 4, 
edge, showing bending stages; 5, 6 and 7, attaching to cards; 8, card with hooks attached but only 
one-half of hooks turned down 


There will be needed a lot of dark-colored cards, each to contain the symbol 
of an element or the formula of a group. The writer made his set from cards in- 
tended originally for photograph mounts. A considerable saving may be effected 
by using both sides of each card, in which case, however, care should be taken to 
put on opposite sides such symbols or groups as are not apt to appear together in 
a chemical formula. If both sides are ‘‘positive’’ or both ‘negative’ there will 
be no trouble. Six inches is a good length for the Inorganic cards and eight 
inches for the Organic. If only one side of cards is to be used, suitable support- 
ing hooks may be obtained from a good stationer. If both sides are to be used, 
two sets of hooks may be used, or two-way hooks may be made easily from thin 
tin-plate (such as is used in making containers for certain well-known types of 
confections). A little study of the drawings (Exhibit A) should enable anyone 
possessing a pair of old shears, a small pair of pliers, a hammer, a little time and 
patience, to turn them out readily and in quantity. 

The lettering on the cards may be done with crayon, but, preferably, with 
‘white ink’’ put on with a camel’s hair brush. If the “‘ink”’ is not obtainable from 
a stationer, one may be made from mucilage of acacia and zinc oxide, using water 
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for thinning. Zinc oxide seems to be the best pigment, as it is quite opaque, 
spreads well and remains white, even in an atmosphere containing hydrogen sul- 
phide. A trace of phenol or oil of cloves will keep the ‘“‘ink’’ from spoiling. 

The Organic cards should be uniformly 3 inches wide, while the Inorganic 
cards should be 3, 6, or 9 inches wide, according as the symbol or group to be placed 
thereon has a valence of one, two or three. Cards for atoms or groups of higher 
valencies are not likely to be needed, as, once the students understand the use 
of the one-, two- and three-valency cards and the formulas developed with them, 
they will be able to work out mathematically formulas involving higher valencies. 
For demonstrating formulas only, a good working set of cards contains three each 
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of the commonly used organic groups and of the commonly used univalent and 
bivalent inorganic atoms and groups, and two each of the ordinary trivalent atoms 
and groups. For demonstrating equations readily, about four times as many cards 
of each kind will be needed. Ordinarily, however, it is not necessary to show more 
than a few type equations (see Exhibit C), in which case cards for only a few 
elements and groups are required in quantity. 

For demonstrating organic ‘‘graphic’’ formulas it is convenient to have a 
card for CH,, another for NH;, each three spaces wide, and a third one for CsHg, 
seven spaces wide. ‘The lettering on these should be, preferably, in a color dis- 
tinct from that on the smaller cards. ‘“‘White ink’’ tinted with a little lead chro- 
mate will do very well. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Chemical Formulas.—A few typical formulas will be sufficient to demonstrate 
the use of this card system. In beginning the study of chemical theory with a 
new class of students the average teacher takes up binary compounds first, and 
later the more difficult ternary compounds, the majority of which fall under the 
heads, Acids, Bases and Salts. By means of this system the student can be brought 
easily to see that in the former an atom or atoms of one element are linked to 
an atom or atoms of another element, the number of each depending upon their 
several valencies, while in the latter there are groups of atoms, acting as units, 
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EXHIBIT C 


with definite valencies, and that the writing of formulas of ternary compounds 
should be no more difficult than the writing of formulas of binary compounds. He 
is taught that a formula is not correctly written unless the total valencies of the 
positive part (the left side) equals the total valencies of the negative part (the 
right side). Ina card system formula the perpendicular width of the formula 
should be uniform throughout its length. 

Referring to Exhibit B it will be noted that some of the formulas show combina- 
tions of two kinds of atoms, some combinations of an atom with a group, some com- 
binations of groups with groups. Students are not apt to go far wrong with formu- 
las of the type of KCI], AgNO3, NH,H2PO, and CaSO,, as only two cards are needed 
in each case. Now let the teacher put together one Mg and one Br, or one K and 
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one 5, and the dullest pupil will see at once that something is out of balance, and 
will be apt to see that for one Mg two Br, and for one S two K will be required to 
give a balanced formula. It will then be quite easy for him to understand AuCl,, 
BiONOs, and NaNHyHPO,. The last three formulas in the set give the instructor 
a nice opportunity to develop a formula in stages. Taking As.S; for illustration, 
one As and one S do not balance, one As and two S overbalance as to S, two As 
and two 5 overbalance as to As, while two As and three S just balance. By the 
time a half dozen such formulas, using different combinations each time, are worked 
out before him, it is a dense student, indeed, who does not begin to see things in 
their true perspective, and begin to wonder why he did not grasp them before. 
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Exursit D, 


Of course, after a formula has been built up with the cards, it should be trans- 
lated into the form in which it would appear in chemical literature, and the proper 
chemical name should also be taught at this time. It seems best not to attempt 
any but inorganic formulas at first, but, later, after organic compounds have 
been taken up for systematic study, formulas of Acetates, Tartrates, Citrates, 
Benzoates, Salicylates, etc., both of inorganic and organic bases may be shown. 

Organic Formulas.—The two main classes of organic compounds are the 
saturated open-chain and the closed-chain (or cyclic) hydrocarbons and their 
derivatives, mostly substitution compounds. The former have as their nucleus 
Methane (CH,), the latter Benzene (CsH¢). Certain nitrogenous compounds can 
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best be considered as derivatives of Ammonia or Amine (NH;). Exhibit D illus- 
trates just a few of the possibilities of the card system as a means of building up 
complex formulas from simple ones, and for showing the structural relationships 
that exist between seemingly unrelated substances. ; 

The card system is particularly well adapted to the explaining of isomerism 
among organic compounds, its effectiveness being best shown, perhaps, with the 
aromatic compounds, those based on CsHe (Exhibit E). It is easier to shift a 
card from one position to another than to make the necessary changes in a written 
formula, and, besides, the writer has noticed that many students “catch on” 
quicker when they see a card shifted from one place to another than when they see 
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one lot of chalk rubbed off the board, another put on in the restoring of a letter or 
group, and still another change made at some other place in the formula. In 
teaching class reactions it is instructive to take up the syntheses of several more or 
less complex but well-known substances, beginning with the underlying hydro- 
carbon. One of the best for illustrative purposes is that of Phenacetin, and this 
may be worked out beautifully with the card system, and generally makes a lasting 
impression on the minds of most students. Exhibit F suggests how it works out, 
if the cards are used in the order indicated by the numbers. 

Chemical Equations.—Exhibit C gives only a few typical equations of the 
many that may be developed by the card system. It works perfectly for equations 
involving simple interchange of atoms or groups, without change of valence, but 
it is not well adapted to the showing of oxidation and reduction equations, where 
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there is change of valence; but, inasmuch as most of the equations which the be- 
ginner meets in his studies are of the interchange type, it is worth while to use it. 
Of course, card system equations should be promptly translated into the ordinary 
text-book form, for that, after all, is the end sought, the system being only a means 
readily to attain thatend. After the student has once learned to balance equations 
of this type he can be more or less easily trained in the balancing of oxidation 
and reduction equations. It should be observed that, by considering each card 
as standing for an ion, the ionization theory may be effectively demonstrated. 
Cards making up formulas of highly ionized compounds may be left some distance 
apart, while those composing the formulas of un-ionized compounds may be butted 


closely together. 
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I: XHIBIT F. 


Some of the writer’s pupils have made for home use sets of miniature cards 
from thick paper or thin cardboard, considerably to their advantage. The mere 
making of the cards, even though never used, is instructive, as the maker becomes 
thus impressed with the symbols of elements, the formulas of important groups, 
and, what is of vast importance to him, the valencies of these. 

Enough has been said to give you a fair conception of the possibilities in this 
system. Actual use of it will bring to light possibilities not suggested in‘ this 
paper. With the hope that others may have even a greater degree of success with 
it than the writer has had, he gladly passes it on to his fellow-workers in the teach- 
ing fraternity. Should any of them think it worth trying he would be pleased 
to hear what success they have had with it, and he would be glad to receive sug- 
gestions as to how it may be improved. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO PHARMACY.* 
BY WILLIS G. GREGORY. 


Recognizing both the serious shortage in drug clerks and the desirability 
of attracting to pharmacy the most desirable recruits, the New York State Board 
of Pharmacy has tried to meet both conditions. 

Of course, the temptation is ever present in any emergency to surrender 
some of the safeguards that have been laboriously constructed through years of 
endeavor. But unless absolutely necessary, no backward step should be taken. 

The problem then was how can present needs be satisfied without the sacri- 
fice of much future good. The Colleges of Pharmacy in our state all reported 
that high school graduates sometimes declined to study pharmacy because of the 





* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918. 
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long interval between their graduation and the time they could take the Board 
Examination, caused by the four-year experience requirement. 

To save these high school graduates to pharmacy, as well as to increase the 
number of young people entering its ranks, it was proposed to credit to such stu- 
dents two years of the required practical experience for their high school course. 

Here are some of the considerations that led to this proposal: 





A. How many of us honestly think a high school graduate should spend two or three 
years running errands, washing bottles and tending soda fountain? The conditions of appren- 
ticeship are not the same in any calling as they were in the youth time of many of us. 

B. Some of us have had experience with high school graduates beginning behind the 
counter; not always satisfactory, of course, but in many cases the experience was sufficient to 
prove that a short period of training gave us comparatively safe and efficient helpers. 

Credit for education is not at all a rare thing. 

A. In Europe, where three years’ compulsory military service has been the rule the 
college graduates have been credited with two years and obliged to serve only one. 

B. In America, where pharmacists are obliged to enlist as privates, medical graduates 
are at once given a lieutenant’s commission. 

C. In our new army, where pharmacists have enlisted as privates, many of them have 
been transferred to the medical corps, where they not only are of more service to the nation, but 
where also they are relieved of much military drudgery. 

D. In this state, three years of study in a practicing lawyer’s office, is required for ad- 
mission to the bar examination, but in the case of a Law College graduate, this period is reduced 
to one year. 

Instances of this character could doubtless be multiplied. The world over, 
education is recognized as increasing a man’s power and value and as enabling 
him to accomplish any intellectual training in less time than can be done by one 
less thoroughly trained. Why should not this principle be recognized and applied } 





in pharmacy? k 
This proposition, which the writer still thinks possesses considerable merit, : 
did not receive unanimous approval, and so it was not pressed. However, there I 


sprang from it another plan, which did not excite opposition and which may be 
helpful in the present crisis. 

Graduates of registered Colleges of Pharmacy with two years of practical 
experience, including the time spent at college, and 19 years of age, are permitted 
to take the pharmacists’ examination, except practical pharmacy, at once, instead 
of waiting for 21 years of age and 4 years of practical experience. For such ex- 
amination, if successfully passed, a new license will be issued, to be known as a 
‘‘T:mior Pharmacist”’ license. This license will confer upon its possessor similar 
rights to those now given a licensed druggist. In addition, upon the completion | 
of four years’ experience, 21 years of age, and passing the practical pharmacy ex- 
amination, the ‘‘Junior’’ license can be exchanged without other requirements 


for a pharmacist license. 


The object of this plan is to permit students who go from the high school 
into the College of Pharmacy, without having secured much previous drug store 
experience, to take the State Board Examination soon after their college training, 


while the theoretical and technical part of their education is still fresh in mind. 

It is believed that this new arrangement will increase the number studying 
pharmacy and that these additions will be of good quality. That this innova- 
tion in entrance requirements may not prove too shocking to ultra-conserva- 
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tives, the writer has saved for this last sentence, the statement that this change 
has been enacted already into the law of the State of New York and the first 
examination under it has been held. 


SO-CALLED COMMERCIAL PHARMACY SHOULD NOT BE TAUGHT 
AT COLLEGES OF PHARMACY.* 
BY FREDERICK J. WULLING. 

From a list of suggested titles for papers I will speak indirectly and collec- 
tively on the following: 

1. Teaching of Commercial Pharmacy—Suggested Methods and Materials. 

2. Psychology as Applied to Business Should Be Taught in Our Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

3. The Qualifications of a Teacher of Commercial Pharmacy. 

4. What Percent of Our Curriculum Should Be Devoted to Commercial 
Subjects? 

From these titles it would appear that it is taken for granted that commercial 
pharmacy, whatever that is, should be taught by the colleges of pharmacy. I 
dissent from this view unless by the term ‘“‘Commercial Pharmacy”’ is meant the 
commerce incidental to the practice of pure pharmacy. In that case the phrase 
would be entirely misJeading. It is clear that the term has quite another mean- 
ing and that by it is meant the commerce in all the multifarious commodities and 
products other than drugs and medicines carried by the so-called modern drug 
store. Much of that kind of commerce is not related to pharmacy in any wise, 
except that it is carried on vicariously by pharmacists. If the same kind of com- 
merce were carried on, as it is in a large measure, in other places of business it 
would certainly not be called commercial pharmacy. In fact there is no commer- 
cial pharmacy at all. The term is an incompatibility. Pharmacy is a depart- 
ment of medicine and not trade. We have the contradiction of persons called 
pharmacists, specially privileged and empowered by the state to render an im- 
portant professional service to the people, engaging in trade and calling it commercial 
pharmacy. There can not be any objection to the trade itself carried on by the 
pharmacist; the objection is to the fact that it is allowed to overbalance in many 
cases the activities of pharmacists who are especially licensed to do something else. 
It ‘s unquestionable that the legislatures when they enacted the pharmacy laws 
and established the boards of pharmacy intended to have them apply solely to 
the practice of pharmacy and not to trade. In enacting pharmacy laws the legis- 
latures intended thereby to provide trained and educated persons to render com- 
petent pharmaceutical service to the people. Such training is not necessary for 
carrying on trade nor for the protection of the public in such trading. Jn return 
for the highly specialized service intended and expected by the legislatures they gave 
to pharmacists all the benefits and advantages of a privileged class by restricting the 
practice of pharmacy to them and excluding all other persons from engaging in the 
practice. It is true that the law does not specifically prohibit licensed pharma- 
cists from engaging in trade while exercising and enjoying the special privileges 





* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918 
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bestowed by the state, but as I see it the voluminous trade activities, especially 
of the larger so-called commercial drug: stores and departments, exhibit on part of 
the proprietors a disregard of ethics and a lack of the sense of obligation and 
of good faith owing to the state for the privileges granted. Is this increasing 
commercial practice, especially on the larger scale, not an exploitation of an 
honored and highly responsible calling? It seems so to me and I believe the com- 
ing generation and the many high-minded of the present generation will not 
tolerate an unabated continuance of it. There are many things pointing that 
way. Some legislators have already expressed themselves as favoring a limita- 
tion by law of the number of pharmacies and of restricting the activities of regis- 
tered pharmacists to the practice of their calling. Personally, I am in doubt of 
the wisdom of such measures in this country, but we may come to them. 

There is also indisputable evidence that many persons, even entire families, 
are seeking and enjoying in increasing numbers the pharmaceutical service of those 
who are devoting themselves exclusively to the rendering of that kind of service. 
Professional pharmacies are increasing in number and, although the increase is 
slow, it is gaining momentum. Concurrently, some of the larger department 
drug stores, probably for economic reasons, are relinquishing entirely their dis- 
pensing and pharmaceutical departments. I am told that there are now five 
such drugless drug stores here in this city of Chicago. A new name will have to 
be coined to designate these establishments. 

Can we consistently blame the Government for failing to recognize pharmacy 
as it is generally practiced to-day as a profession and as worthy to be included in 
those higher and specialized agencies upon which it called to help prosecute this 
war? While I feel that the Government ought to recognize and avail itself of that 
membership of the calling capable of purely professional practice, there is some 
force in its implication that the excessive and dominant commercial practices 
establish a general standard not fit to be recognized as commensurate with those 
of other more highly standardized callings. As I have often maintained, com- 
mercialism is just as necessary and respectable as professionalism, but is it not 
wrong for the practitioners of any department of commerce to usurp the privileges 
and to lower and sophisticate the standards of a profession? 

The claim sometimes made that the commercial activities of pharmacists 
are a necessary economic development is not well taken if viewed from the stand- 
point of the legislatures which created the laws regulative of pharmaceutical 
practice, except possibly in the cases of small towns who could not support a purely 
pharmaceutical establishment and whose inhabitants would otherwise be de- 
prived of necessary pharmaceutical service. 

I now ask: Is it consistent for the colleges of pharmacy, the most important 
and fruitful agencies for the maintenance and uplift of professional pharmaceutical 
standards and ideals; the chief evidences of the recognition, on part of the better 
qualified and of those possessing discernment and good judgment, of the professional 
nature of pharmaceutical practice; the very factors which by their teaching and 
example have more than any other endeavored to stem the tide of commercialism 
and which have had their origin in the perception of the necessity of a thorough 
scientific and ethical training of practitioners, now to lower their standards and 
repudiate the very basis and ideals upon which they were founded? I say a 
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thousand times No! Colleges are to set standards and to lead, not follow. They 
are to be true and faithful to the purposes for’ which they were established; to train 
men and women to become scientific, safe and thoroughly efficient pharmacists. 
There are other and better schools and colleges for commercial training. 

It is proper for colleges of pharmacy to give limited instruction on subjects 
that would make students more intelligent in the conduct of the business con- 
nected with the practice of pure pharmacy. A few lectures by specialists on each 
of the subjects of pharmacy laws, contracts, agency, commercial paper, property, 
insurance, bailments, partnership, transportation and the like and an introduction 
to general psychology would greatly help the student in all business matters con- 
nected with his professional practice. 

It is significant that not many colleges of pharmacy teach “commercial 





pharmacy.” 


A SQUARE PEG IN A ROUND HOLE.* 
BY CHARLES W. HOLZHAUER. 


This is a day of specialization. No matter what may be the nature of the 
career a man may choose for himself—professional, commercial, military, liter- 
ary, artistic—be his calling what it may, his first aim and desire is to train him- 
self so efficiently that he fits his job, and his job fits him. When he has achieved 
this ‘perfect fit,’’ then, indeed, is his future success assured. 

If you expect to make a man a good foot-ball player, you coach him in every 
intricacy of the game, teach him all the styles of play, prepare him physically at 
the training table, harden his muscles by systematic exercise—in short, the good 
coach tries to develop a finished product, capable of meeting any situation which 
may arise in the course of the game. 

Pharmacy is not foot-ball, true enough, but some of the methods of foot- 
ball may be copied with profit to pharmacy, and it seems to me we should try in 
just this way to perfect our students of pharmacy for the actualities of the pro- 
fession ahead of them. Our pharmacy courses are not comprehensive enough 
when we consider the future demands upon the student. Many of our graduates 
are ‘‘square pegs’’ and the work they are called upon to do proves to be the “round 
hole,” and they don’t fit. ; 

But why this misfit? At the outset it might be well, perhaps, to define our 
ideas of what We expect our colleges to do. My own idea is this: the first con- 
sideration in shaping the course of instruction should be to make of the student 
a good prescriptionist—a capable and safe man to handle drugs. Naturally this 
is paramount. The second consideration should be to make of the student the 
most valuable and useful man behind the counter. Of course my view-point is 
that of the drug store, but is not that the very best view-point from which to con- 
sider the product of our schools? I have no figures available, but I think it is 
safe to say that at least 80 percent of our graduates spend their careers within 
the confines of the drug store, and if this is true, certainly the proprietor of a 
drug store ought to be as good a judge as any as to whether the young graduate 
measures up to his task or not. 





* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918. 
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Of what will the work consist which our graduate is called upon to do? Will 
he be asked, the very first morning he arrives at the store, to assay a sample of 
nux vomica? It is not likely. Will he be requested to keep his eye in the micro- 
scope, differentiating between pure drug and adulterant? I don’t think so. Will 
the store want a chemical analysis of a solution? Hardly that. Of what, then, 
will his work consist? If it is an average store—and that is the one I am con- 
sidering—he will be called upon to compound a few prescriptions (and we remem- 
ber that about one-third of this work consists in transferring tablets and liquid 
from one container to another), possibly prepare a few simple preparations, and 
the remainder of his time will be devoted to checking up stock, pricing it, putting 
it upon the shelves, selling goods, thinking up and making window and counter 
displays, selling stamps and licorice root to the children, and at the same time serv- 
ing as general information bureau for the neighborhood. Bear in mind, please, 
that I am talking about the average store. There are a few, and a very few stores, 
where these conditions do not obtain, but for the vast majority they do, and I 
don’t think I have misstated the facts. A few stores in the large cities maintain 
prescription departments where men do nothing but prescription work, and 
some few have laboratories where preparations are made, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule, and I may say in passing, that there are not enough of these 
exceptions to accommodate all our graduates. A store was opened on Broadway, 
New York City, a little over a year ago. Its first window display was a United 
States Pharmacopoeia artistically set upon a bit of velvet in one window, and a 
mortar and pestle in the other. The interior was immaculate. The usual dis- 
play cases were missing, the clerks wore snowy white uniforms, and fine furniture 
and easy chairs awaited the customer as he entered. Nothing could have been 
more ethical. But the store has ceased to exist and the man who bought the 
place is wondering whether he did not pay too high a price for what was left. 

These are the conditions we are facing today, have faced in the years just 
passed, and, as far as I can see, will face in the future. Whether we like them or 
not Iam not arguing. No doubt they ought to be changed, but the fact remains 
that they are here, and we have to make the best of them. A man can not make 
a living in these times, let alone provide for his future needs, by confining his 
business solely to the sale of drugs and prescriptions and sick room supplies. It 
has been tried and found wanting. His knowledge as to whether quinine turns 
red or blue when a drop of nitric acid is added will not help a bit when the land- 
lord says the rent is due. The knowledge that phenacetin is the monoacetyl 
derivative of para-amidophenetol isn’t good and valid consideration for your pay- 
ment at the bank of your loan. The druggist must sell other merchandise, goods 
the people want, if his store is to succeed and he is to become a power in the com- 
munity. 

To return to our young graduate and his work, we find, then, that his activi- 
ties will be divided, let us say: 50 percent pharmaceutical and 50 percent com- 
mercial. I am sure it is quite safe to say that of every $100.00 received in sales 
in the average store, at least $50.00 of it comes from purely commercial transac- 
tions. I have carefully noted our sales at various times and I must admit that 
our side-lines play an important part in the total. If the pharmacist has ability 
as a business man, does that detract one iota from his other attainments? 
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Doesn't it add to them and doesn’t he command all the more respect from his 
associates? I see no reason why a man can not be a good business man and a good 
pharmacist. In many of the lines we carry, and must carry, we are in direct 
competition with other merchants, and we must be just as alert and progressive 
as they are if we are to handle the lines profitably. 

Conditions in the drug world have changed very materially in the past fifty 
years, and unless we wish to progress backwards, we have to change with the 
times. I have often heard my father say that sales on a Saturday night forty 
years ago consisted very largely of salts, senna and hair oil. ‘These articles are 
not our main items to-day. He made compound cathartic pills by the barrel. 
We buy them to-day, and are money in pocket by so doing. 

Since times have changed, we must concede the importance of the commer- 
cial side of our calling and give our students training in this branch to better fit 
them for their life-work. Let us take a glance at our Syllabus and see whether, in 
the matter of instruction, it approximates conditions as they exist. I find that 
out of a total of 1200 hours in the course, 75 hours, or 6'/, percent, are devoted 
to commercial pharmacy. The conditions as we find them in the store are 50-50, 
in the Syllabus 6.25—-93.75. Is this as it should be? I think not. My plea is 
for increased instruction in commercial pharmacy. Our schools have added some 
instruction in this line, but it is not enough. The amount should be increased and 
the scope broadened. And isn’t this right in line with other institutions of learn- 
ing? Our universities have added such courses because they recognize the fact 
that their students need them, and the college is the place, best equipped, to give 
its men this training. Our large universities have even changed their entrance 
requirements to meet changed conditions. Why should not we change our phar- 
macy courses? 

It is said that the pharmacy school is not the place for commercial training; 
that a man must acquire it through experience. It is true he will gain much by 
actual experience, but how many stores can give sufficient time or have facilities 
or inclination to give the young graduate the proper training? The school can 
do it and do it far more efficiently, but even though the student does gain busi- 
ness knowledge through the store, he will gain it at a far greater cost in time and 
money, and with greater difficulty than he would have gained it through the 
instruction of experienced teachers in college. 

One very great result, it seems to me, would ensue if our students were given 
further training along commercial lines, namely this: it would actually increase 
the professional side of our business. What stores to-day do the largest prescrip- 
tion business? The Bulletin of Pharmacy tells us that the store doing the greatest 
volume of prescription business is also the one that sells the most tooth brushes, 
photo supplies, shaving accessories, soda water, etc. And it is true. Abouta 
year ago we moved into a new store. Our space was very considerably increased, 
also our facilities for handling a larger volume of business. We sought to in- 
crease our prescription department and various methods were suggested. Among 
others, it was suggested that we send prescription blanks to all the city physicians. 
I consulted several friends as to the advisability of this suggestion and received 
answers at great variance. One man said it was simply throwing money away. 
Determined to find out by actual test, we sent blanks with our card at the bot- 
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tom to all practitioners in town and awaited results. We sent pads of one hun- 


d dred blanks each to every doctor. It didn’t take long to find out that it was a 
t paying investment, for in a little over six months we had our money back, and 
2 at this date (somewhat over a year) we have received a very satisfactory divi- 

dend. In compiling our returns we eliminated all prescriptions which we thought 
we would have received in the natural course of events. Our aim was to arrive 
e at strictly new business. I merely mention this incident to show how commer- 
. cial training may be turned to good advantage to develop the drug and prescrip- 
" tion departments. Wouldn’t an applicant for employment in the store be worth 


considerably more if he could write a series of letters and conduct a campaign of 
advertising to the doctor featuring drug and prescription service? If he could 
say: ‘““This is the way we should catalogue and arrange our stock,” and: “This 
is the easiest and best way to take our inventory,” and if he could dispose of that 
| gross of liniment that has been in the cellar over a year through an attractive 
window display. He would be worth more to his employer and command a good 
and ever-increasing salary, and in his own store earn a far greater profit. 

But, it is also said, there are men who expect to be truly pharmaceutical 
chemists—men whose work will be in the laboratories of manufacturing houses 
men who expect to be teachers of pharmacy—what about them? Even though 
their number may be small, we should give them the instruction they should have. 
The answer is easy. Our schools are amply manned in both men and equipment— 
barring war conditions—and the courses are open to men who expect to be really 
scientists. I note that some of our schools favor four years of high school work 
and then four years of pharmaceutical training. Of course such education would 
justify a B.S. degree, and anyone who wants it can obtain this degree in this 
way now, and I know of one school, at least, that will give a very full and complete 
pharmaceutical education in the four-year course. My thoughts on this subject 
refer to the Ph.G. course—the one that the man behind the counter usually takes. 
For the future pharmaceutical chemist this instruction is not nearly sufficient, 
and he should matriculate in one of the advanced courses. We need not worry 





about him. 

In conclusion, it is fitting to ask how such a change in courses of instruction 
can be made. The course is overcrowded now and will bear no further extension. 
I answer frankly—-I don’t know.. Whether it should be done by deleting some 
courses we now have, or by retaining our present course and adding more com- 
mercial training to it, I do not attempt to answer. I believe we are giving some 
instruction which has very little value to the student in his future work, but I 
do not know whether it should be discontinued. Nor do I wish to give the im- 
pression that scientific training should be sacrificed for the sake of commercial. 
It is of greatest value, and the world would be in a sorry plight if we had no fur- 
ther scientific education and advancement. Our present pharmacy course gives 
a man a splendid education and much useful knowledge whether he remains in 
the drug business or not, but I do insist that along with it he should be given a 
thorough business training of such quantity and quality as is commensurate with 
its importance in the drug store of to-day. If conditions change later, change 
the course, but graduate the students of to-day well grounded in both branches of 
our calling. 
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The man whose business is at a standstill, who never makes more than enough 
to get along, be his profession ever so scientific, loses respect for his calling as well 
as the respect of his neighbors. We all know how “Nothing succeeds like success.”’ 
Let this same man turn his business into a paying proposition, become a ‘“‘live 
wire’ in the community, and watch his self-respect go up by leaps and bounds. 
He is still a “‘man of science,” but he is also a man of standing. He unconsciously 
boosts his profession wherever he is seen or mentioned. Since we can not change 
the nature of the pharmacist’s job to suit his training, why not change the nature 
of the training to fit the job? 

Students well informed in both branches of our calling will have a far greater 
chance for success, will be far more valuable in the store, will be looked up to by 
their fellowmen, and will be a credit to pharmacy. Give us more commercial 
training, and instead of a square peg, give us a round one to fit a round hole. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSIONS. 


Jacob Diner, in opening the discussion on Mr. Holzhauer’s paper, cited some of the meth- 
ods employed by the “ethical drug store’’ of his paper. In literature sent out from this store 
95 percent of the druggists were charged with being substitutors. In another letter, directed 
to physicians, the charge was made that the physicians addressed evidently did not care what 
became of their prescriptions. Continuing, the speaker said: 

“T do not wish to deprecate the need of commercial training in pharmacy, which is, per- 
haps, more largely commercial than any other prefession or semi-professional calling, but I do 
believe that the primary function of the college of pharmacy—I emphasize the words ‘primary 
function’—is to prepare a man to do that work which as a pharmacist he is called upon to do. 
It is desirable that that man should have some knowledge of commerce, some knowledge of 
merchandising and stock taking and invoicing, sending out letters, advertising, and all that 
sort of thing. A poor letter may destroy good business, but shall we make that the principal 
end of the training of a pharmacist? I do believe that a successful business man is practically 
born, and not made. The man who is not born a business man can acquire a certain amount 
of training. The department stores, which are purely and fundamentally commercial, have 
established in their own institutions training classes for their salesmen and salesladies. I be- 
lieve that a solution of the probletn would be a postgraduate course in commercial pharmacy 
rather than an undergraduate course in commercial pharmacy. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in what Mr. Holzhauer has said, that at least 
fifty percent of our business is commercial, but I am sure that he will admit that it would be a 
mistake to take fifty percent of the curriculum for commercial pharmacy. I do not believe that 
boys and girls, when they come to the pharmacy school, are in a position to grasp the principles 
of commercial pharmacy as readily as the principles of theoretical pharmacy. I believe that 
the commercial end can be learned more readily by experience after passing examinations and 
when they can devote their entire attention to the subject of commerce. Such training can be 
obtained in a store. Jet us have well-trained commercial pharmacists, but not at the expense 
of the professional education and training, of which there is so little in the ordinary drug store. 

CHARLES W. HOL7HAUER: IT do not undervalue professional pharmacy; I say that the 
first consideration should be to make a good prescriptionist, a capable man to handle drugs. 
1 did say, and I do say, that if we give our men more commercial training they will be more 
valuable and useful in a drug store and they will make a greater success of their business and 
of their lives than under the present conditions. 

Harry B. Mason: The educators have said, and probably always will say that we 
ought not to teach commercial pharmacy; that if we teach commercial pharmacy or recognize 
its existence at all, we magnify the evil. Now, is not that a fundamental fallacy? Of course, 
we have the high ideals that our men are to be trained scientific pharmacists. The schools have 
always laid emphasis on scientific work, but it does not make so much difference what you teach, 
conditions in actual life will differ from the economic conditions. You can not stem the course 
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of a river by saying so. Let us have done with that if we hold up high ideals we will change 
the source and course of the stream. We are facing a condition and not a theory; we have the 
retail drug business as it exists to-day. Mr. Holzhauer says it is fifty percent commercial and 
fifty percent scientific, I would be inclined to say it is seventy and thirty. We have heard 
a good deal in the last twenty years about vocational traihing. We have it in all other voca- 
tions, but they are not training the young men to-day, and never have trained them, to go out 
and practice the drug business, with the condition of the drug business as it is actually con- 
ducted. For the last ten or fifteen years I have paid a good deal of attention to the subject 
of business accounting, and I have conducted a large correspondence with druggists all over 
the country, and I know that the average druggist anda his clerk are untrained in business. Mr. 
Diner says that the business men are born and not made. If a man is a born business man he 
ought to know after nineteen years how to assimilate what he is born with. You might as well 
say that a lawyer is born, so do not trouble him with a law course. You have to train a man for 
any occupation, whatever it may be. I agree with Mr. Holzhauer that the statement is fallacious, 
that if you send out a man with a commercial training you will lessen his interest in profes- 
sional matters. I know it is a fact that most of the commercial stores, large stores, are the ones 
that develop their prescription business. Not all of them, but most of the larger stores which 
are commercially successful, develop their prescription business and have four or five or six or 
eight prescriptionists who do nothing else but dispense prescriptions 

Now, let us do away with the idea that if we train a man commercially we will lessen his 
interest in the professional aspects of his business. It seems to me that it all harks back to the 
fact that we are facing a condition in the retail drug business through evolution, and we must 
recognize it and prepare the young men for it. I echo Mr. Holzhauer’s sentiments that an 
educational institution, if it is worth its salt, must keep pace with changing conditions and 
should not educate a man to practice his calling as it existed forty years ago, but to practice 
his calling as it exists to-day. 

LEONARD A. SELTZER: Mr. Mason is the high-priest of business in pharmacy; as the 
editor of one of the leading journals he has done a very great deal in educating pharmacists 
throughout this country in business methods. But it seems to me that the things he has told 
us just now, while true in themselves, are misleading, because while business in pharmacy is 
absolutely necessary, the question we are discussing is where shall that education be obtained. 
Now, is business training any less necessary in a grocery store or dry goods store than a drug 
store? I venture tosay not. And yet we have no schools for dry goods or grocery stores or meat 
markets. There is only one place where we can learn the business and that place is not in a 
school. I have had, under my training, men who have gone to business college, and it has been 
necessary for me to show them the principles of business. I did not get my business training 
in a school and in less than six months I took charge of a set of books . 

There is only one place where we must gain our technical knowledge, and the only one 
chance we have to get it is in our pharmaceutical schools. Let us devote our time in the 
pharmaceutical schools to learn these things and we will gain our commercial training in actual 
business, if we ever get it at all. 

Jacosp Diner: Mr. Mason misunderstood my statement or misinterpreted it. I said a 
good business man is born, but I also said that a certain amount of business training could be 
acquired. I agree with Mr. Holzhauer that the best postgraduate course is behind the counter, 
but if the young man needs some theoretical or practical knowledge on commercial subjects, by 
all means give it to him. Provide for it in the postgraduate course. But let us not take away 
the fundamentals. 

CHARLES W. HoLzHAUER: The theory that a man shall get his experience in business 
life, of course, is fine. The only trouble is, it does not work. How many stores have the facil- 
ities, or how many men running drug stores are competent to give their clerks that training? 
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BUSINESS TRAINING IN COLLEGES OF PHARMACY.* 
BY E. FULLERTON COOK. 


The teaching of business principles to students in pharmacy hardly needs a 
defendant at this time, but the scope of training, the details of instruction, and 
the methods for teaching, deserve the fullest discussion. 

For many years, educators in pharmacy, and in fact, the majority of those 
conducting retail drug stores, were afraid to breathe the word ‘‘commercial.”’ 
The ethical standard believed essential for professional ranking for pharmacists, 
seemed to require the elimination of the word ‘‘business.’’ It is true that a few 
retail druggists, who possessed either unusual business acumen or were fortunate 
in securing training in the essentials of business, have conducted model stores from 
every standpoint, receiving the admiration and respect of all, even the most 
ethical of physicians, and with it an adequate financial return, yet many splendid 
druggists, with the highest ethical ideals, but using poor business methods, have 
gradually succumbed to inevitable business failure. 

It was due to the years of observation of these conditions which finally led 
Professor Remington to advocate business training as an essential and compul- 
sory part of a pharmacist’s training, and he often said that if the majority of those 
who failed, had been taught common business principles, he believed they could 
have retained their ethical standards and also conducted a profitable business. 

To admit the desirability of commercial teaching as a part of a professional 
education, opens the doors, it is true, to many extremes, and it is this phase of the 
subject which needs careful consideration and wise action. 

So-called “pharmacy” to-day, in some of its developments, is so completely 
commercialized that the word ‘‘pharmacy”’ is no longer deserved. 

In this type of drug store, the part of the day’s activities which suggests pro- 


fessional pharmacy assumes the position of a small side-line and the man in charge 
of the “‘prescription department”’ has little or nothing to do with the business 
management. This is reserved for the business head, who more than likely is 
not a’ trained pharmacist and who has usually obtained his training in purely 


commercial circles. 

Apparently having this class of pharmacies in mind, there have been a few 
earnest advocates of a commercial course for pharmacists which would replace 
two-thirds or more of the present college curriculum by purely business training, 
making a special feature of advertising and selling methods. This group repre- 
sents one extreme, and on the other side stand those who can find no place for even 
the most elementary of business principles, in the course of a pharmacy school. 

It is the midway course that seems advantageously to find a specific place in 
many of our colleges and which has proven itself of great value to graduates. 
Repeated testimony to that effect has been heard and the interest taken by 
the students and their progress in the work, further evidence : its desirability. 

It is not necessary here to outline the details of such a course. The “‘Sylla- 
bus” does so admirably and a number of papers are on record covering the indi- 
vidual ideas of those who are teaching the subject, but once more a brief state- 
ment of the course, which it would seem wise to follow: 7. e., instruction in the 





* Read before Section of Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918. 
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ethical principles involved in business, then in the essentials of business success, 
followed by an outline of business terms, customs, and methods and, afterward, 
enough practical use of the machinery of business to give the necessary famil- 
iarity and confidence in banking procedure, common law, lega! documents, insur- 
ance, general financing, accurate, but simple accounting, etc. 







Such a training is proper for any professional man and will become an im- 
portant factor in the success of his professional career. The giving of courses of 
a more essential commerce al character, such as advertising and salesmanship, are 
open to differences of opinion, but the foregoing should properly find a place in a 








school of pharmacy course. 













HISTORICAL OR EARLY PHARMACY IN INDIANAPOLIS.* 


BY FRANK H. 





CARTER. 








Pharmacy and the drug business of Indianapolis have changed just as in all 
other cities, towns and communities, and the people have changed with them. 





Craighead & Browning, afterward Browning & Sloan, and still later Browning 
& Son, conducted and owned “The Apothecary Hall’’ on Washington Street. 
They were, no doubt, known to more people in Marion County and, to an extent, 
throughout Indiana, in their day than any other firm I can mention. George W. 
Sloan, after leaving the firm of Browning & Sloan, was prominent as a local drug- 
gist, as adviser and helper of young men. He was active in all movements for the 
betterment of schools and civic conditions and nationally favorably known in 









pharmaceutical affairs. 

John C. Green, at the corner of Delaware and Washington Streets, was suc- 
ceeded by W. A. & I. N. Pattison. A. Metzner conducted a store in the small, 
old frame building at the corner of Virginia Avenue and Washington Street, and 
was succeeded by Stilz & Hofiman, now in the new Indiana Trust Building. C. C. 
Dennis, on Pennsylvania Street, near Market, succeeded Swing & Dennis, and 
James R. Perry followed Perry Brothers. 

J. W. Bryan was located near the old Union Station and F. A. Bryan on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Vermont, in the quaint one and a half story frame building. 
J. W. Dryer, a brother-in-law of the Bryans, had a store at Noble and Washington 
Streets. 

H. H. Bates had a store in the old Bates House, on Illinois Street, on the same 
ground occupied by the present building. He was succeeded by Gray & Beyschlag, 
who conducted for many years one of the best known stores of the town. Cobb & 
Hay were located at the N. E. Corner of Illinois and Washington Streets, in the 
store which is still standing and its looks indicate that it was one of the first build- 
ings erected on this thoroughfare. They did a prosperous business, not only in 
drugs, but also in carbonated water of the kind sold in these earlier years. 

Binford Brothers conducted a store on the Washington Street side of the 
Bates House in the '60’s. On the night of the Andrew Johnson misunderstanding 
this store was a refuge for many of the crowd after the shooting began. The 































* Read before Section on Historical Interests, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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writer was recently reading the bronze memorial on the corner of this building 
and was reminded thereby that he could go a long way back into Indianapolis 
history and pharmacy. 

Of later date, there is Herman Frauer, J. B. Dill, Doc. Snyder, Sigman Muhl, 
Adrian Bowens, W. W. and J. M. Scott, Robert P. Blodau, George F. Traub, 
Frank H. Carter, Charles Woods, Louis Schulmeyer, Charles H. Schad, M. C. 
Staley and Henry Kielhorn. Dr. J. N. Hurty, as an ethical druggist, with an 
ethical drug store, was located on the site now occupied by the Federal Building. 
He was succeeded by Hurty-Francis and this firm by J. R. Francis Company. 

Many of the stores mentioned have disappeared and in many instances the 
sites are not known to our present generation, a few still remain in remodelled and 
modernized buildings. Many of the owners have passed away, others are still 
among the living and doing their bit as good citizens in their every-day work 
and as members of national, state and local associations. 

‘The writer has not mentioned all who are deserving of mention, but in an 
experience of nearly half a century has endeavored to touch slightly upon the 
events and people as he has known them. 





SMALL PERCENTAGE OF SOLDIERS DIE OF WOUNDS OR 
DISEASE IN HOSPITALS. 

The War Department authorizes the following statement by the Chief of 
Staff: 

In connection with the casualties among the American Expeditionary Forces 
in the Marne-Aisne offensive, it should be stated, upon the basis of the officially 
attested experience of our associates during four years of this war, that of 
wounded soldiers sent to hospitals for treatment fewer than 1 in 20 die. 

Of all the soldiers sent to the hospitals only 45 in every 1,000 die. These 
include those who die of disease as well as those who die of wounds. Of all 
soldiers wounded in action more than four-fifths return to service, many of them 
in less than two months. It is necessary to discharge for physical disability only 
14.5 per cent. 

These figures are based on an average of both British and French official 
figures, including both officers and men. The two are averaged together, since 
American troops are fighting with both the French and the British under condi- 
tions which vary. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 13~-17.* 
ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE FINAL GENERAL SESSION. 

The Final General Session of the American Pharmaceutical Association was 
called to order by President A. R. L. Dohme at ro o’clock a.m., Saturday, 
August 17. The minutes of preceding sessions were read by Secretary William 
B. Day, and approved. (See p. 806, September issue.) 

The minutes of the sixth session of the Council were read by Secretary J. W. 
England, and approved. (To be printed under Council Business.) 

Secretary Jeannot Hostmann read the report of the transactions of the House 
of Delegates, reading first the report of the Committee on Federation of the A. 
Ph. A. (The report is printed in the September issue of the JouRNAL A. Pu. A., 
p. 812, and as it is necessary to print this again as part of the minutes of the 
House of Delegates it is omitted here, except the resolutions or recommendations 
that were changed or amended.) 

The resolution relative to the status of delegates to the House of Delegates 
was changed or defined by giving delegates from associations the privilege of the 
floor, but no vote unless they are members of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation at the time they serve. 

The resolutions of the Committee on Federation were freely discussed and 
afterward adopted. 

Acting on a motion of H. M. Whelpley and seconded by Otto F. Claus, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“That the dues of members serving in the Army or Navy may be suspended during the 
period of the war, provided that such members do not desire to receive the JOURNAL and the 
YEAR Book.” 

At the first General Session of the Association H. P. Hynson presented for 
consideration by the Council an amendment to Article III of Chapter VIII of the 
by-laws as follows: 

“And if the number of members of the American Pharmaceutical Association, who are 
members in good standing of any State Association, shall equal twenty-five per centum of the 
actual number of members of such State Association, then the reduction shall be five dollars, 
making the net amount to be paid three dollars.”’ (P. 805, September issue of the JOURNAL.) 

The Council asked for a discussion by the House of Delegates on ‘‘combina- 
tion dues’’ of State Associations and the American Pharmaceutical Association on 
the basis of 100 percent membership (instead of 25 percent) of the State Associa- 
tions in the A. Ph. A., the former collecting the combined dues and remitting to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association its portion of the dues. (See transac- 
tions of Fourth Session of the Council.) The House of Delegates considered the 
subject and recommended to the General Session that the proposition should be 
discussed by State Associations and their views ascertained before any fixed rules 
are established. The same agreement was reached in the Final General Session, 
and therefore Article III, Chapter VIII, of the by-laws was not amended. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION ON REPORT OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 

F. J. WuLLING: We want to develop the federations that we have into a more ideal one. 
For the present there are two, which we hope will merge very soon. The House of Delegates 
will be, when this motion carries, put upon a much better and more consistent basis, as I see 
it, and will be responsible for a development along the lines indicated. To hasten that devel- 
opment some work must be done with the state associations. The supposition is that the 
delegates who were here [rom the state associations will carry on that work. I say that is the 
supposition. Are we going to be sure they will do that work? Are we sure, I mean, or is it the 
intention to use any part of our organization to help them? I would like to be certain that the 





* Continued from page 810, September issue. 
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matter will not be left just with the delegates, because some of them may forget about it 
Some have not been here, and may not come into possession of the information that those 
have who were here. I would also like to suggest that the American Drug Trade Conference, 
which is the other line of the development of federation, be helped and stimulated by this 
Association. I suggest that be done. How, I have no doubt the officers of the Association 
will be entirely able to determine. I believe the name American Drug Trade Conference is no 
longer a good title for that body. I think now that it has been enlarged it ought to be called 
by another name. I do not want to suggest a name,—possibly American Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference would be a sufficient title. The point I am making is that we are being watched,—I 
mean now the body-pharmaceutic is being watched, even investigated by sources outside of 
itself. We must be certain that we properly represent ourselves. The name Drug Trade does 
not represent the entire body-pharmaceutic, but only a part of it, and my suggestion is that a 
new title be chosen that will be more inclusive, and that this Association take some steps toward 
that end, if that be necessary. 

H. V. Arny: The particular reason of the suggestion that the Federation Committee 
be continued is that it is clearly, to my mind, the function of this Federation Committee, having 
brought the work to this step, to continue on the same lines, and particularly the idea of strength- 
ening the federation through the state pharmaceutical associations. I feel that the Committee 
will be an absolutely useless organization unless it very actively and aggressively continues 
work along that line. Dean Wulling seems to think that it is important to consider a special 
committee to take care of this. I think this can be accomplished by continuing the Committee 
on Federation. As far as changing the name of the Conference is concerned, that is a detail 
which will have to be solved by the representatives in that body. There is a promise on the 
part of the members of the Drug Trade Conference that the scope is to be broadened by includ- 
ing the N. A. B. P. and A. C. P. F., and when that is brought about it will mean a reorganized 
Drug Trade Conference, at which time this question of change of name may be considered. 

EDWARD DorsEy: I! would like some light on the matter of bringing our State Associa- 
tion members into affiliation with the A. Ph. A. When we go before our State Association we 
can not pledge this Association to a specific action at thistime. Wecan not represent one hun- 
dred percent membership in our State Association. The matter must be taken up individually. 
Propaganda work is very necessary. There are some state associations that were not able to 
meet for the reason of having no delegates at this meeting, or at least not all the delegates were 
here; some have gone away; some state associations did not hold meetings last year; maybe 
some will not hold meetings next year. I would suggest that as a number of associations issue 
bulletins that reach every one of their members, these be asked to help in the propaganda. I 
will be glad to look after the publicity in Kansas. It seems to me it should be the duty of the 
Secretary of the A. Ph. A. to get up a very comprehensive statement and ask that it be pub 
lished in the various state journals. Some do not have a state journal but they have officially 
adopted some journal; one or the other is true in nearly every state. If such publicity is given 
it would be very much easier for those that are members of the A. Ph. A. to further the adop- 
tion of the plan. If we had a plan outlined that would go into detail relative to questions that 
might be asked on the subject it would be helpful. I think this body should make it specific 
so that if we do not succeed in getting in 100 percent of our state association members, 
what their position will be, will be made very plain. I would suggest to the Secretary of the 
A. Ph. A. that he write up this plan in detail, and that it be published in pharmaceutical and 
drug journals, bulletins, proceedings, and every possible means for publicity, so that all drug- 
gists will get the information and without misunderstanding. Then we can go before the state 
association and present the matter. 

CHARLES H. LAWALL: Mr. Chairman, it is not in order at this time to make a motion 
because there is a motion before the House, but I think when the proper time comes it will be 
entirely in order to make a motion that the Secretary be authorized to take the matter up for 
consideration by the Council with the idea of evolving some kind of definite plan which can 
be laid before the membership of the various state associations. Now in my mind I am of the 
opinion that this educational work of bringing into line the membership of the state associa- 
tions can best be accomplished by combining the publicity afforded by the bulletins issued by 
many of the state associations, with a subsequent call for expressions of opinion by means of 
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a vote when the annual bill for dues is sent out. After giving proper publicity to all members, 
when bills are sent out to the associations they might have annexed to them a postcard with 
the request that they vote yes or no as to whether they would accept membership in the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association on such basis. Inthat way we can get an expression of opinion 
which might on the first set of replies show that, say, seventy-five percent were in favor of such 
affiliation. When that time comes we could put into effecc some sliding scale or establish some 
satisfactory pro rata basis. 

EDWARD DorsEy: I would like to make one more suggestion. If our Secretary could 
arrange to plan a propaganda for each month, and present some argument or phase of the 
question for each month, we would be glad in Kansas to see that it is published in our Bulletin. 
We would be glad to get it. But it should come monthly,’ because we do not want to leave 
the matter for hasty consideration. In the issue before the annua! state meeting we want the 
strongest argument, so there will be a clear understanding by every member of the association. 

W. B. Day: I think Mr. Dorsey has put forth some excellent suggestions here. I had 
in mind, of course, that the Federation Committee would work this matter out. I was a mem- 
ber of the Federation Committee—I do not know whether I shall be of the next committee, 
but I will be very glad to coéperate with the members in any way I can. I might say for Mr. 
Dorsey's benefit, or others who may not have understood the situation quite clearly, that when 
this matter was first brought up we discussed not affiliation, but merely the rebating of a por- 
tion of our dues to members of state associations, provided the total of such members would 
amount to at least twenty-five percent of the membership of the association. But that would 
not be actual affiliation with that association, you see; it would be merely putting our member- 
ship on a basis of granting a rebate of our dues to members who were already paying dues in 
state associations. This plan now reported by Secretary Hostmann from the House of Dele- 
gates, which I most heartily favor, is of course, somewhat of an experiment. It means that the 
state associations will be asked to thoroughly affiliate with the A. Ph. A. by taking in their 
whole membership. It means, therefore, that such state associations as enter into this plan 
would amend their constitution or by-laws, by-laws presumably, so as to increase their dues by 
three dollars a year, and then turn in that three-dollar increase in a lump sum to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, taking the whole membership in. If that is done—I am secre- 
tary of a state association—TI know it will be a lot of work. Only about fifteen percent of the 
members are members of the A. Ph. A. If that is done some members will drop out rather 
than remain in under increased dues. We would expect to lose some. On the other hand, it is 
thought that a man will see the great advantage of having the publications of the A. Ph. A. 
and an opportunity to take part in its affairs. I believe ultimately the state associations would 
experience greater prosperity than would be possible in the old way. Nearly all, as Mr. Dorsey 
said, of the state associations publish some kind of a periodical, a leaflet or little journal of one 
kind or another, a little booklet perhaps, in addition to their annual proceedings, and we will 
attempt to keep in touch with the state associations through these periodicals either monthly 
or quarterly, as the case may be, preferably monthly if it can be arranged. I do not expect 
to see all state associations fall in line this coming year by any means. I think if we get one 
or two to go in we will be doing very well. We will have demonstrated that the experiment is 
moving toward success—we will have made a great start. Now if this does not work and we 
do not get in any state associations, we can go back to some other basis, work by different 
lines, This is an experiment. We havenot provided at present any way of handling the prop- 
osition except by state association membership joining in toto, joining as a unit. 

JEANNOT HOsTMANN: Mr. Chairman, I think you will all agree with me that what we 
are trying to do here is about the biggest thing that we have ever undertaken, and it is wise to 
go just a little bit slowly. We have a very good Committee on Federation and I know that there 
was, in spite of all the work they had to do on the big idea of federation, considerable time de 
voted, particularly by the Chairman, to this idea of state association federation. I think it 
would not be just the right thing if we tried to direct or commit ourselves to any particular 
policy this year. We ought to leave that almost entirely in the hands of that Committee on 
Federation in conjunction with the officers of the Association, and try to work out some definite 
plan or several definite plans which can be presented next year. In the meantime the propa- 


ganda can be spread among the state associations. I would not like to see the proposition put 
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forth in such a way that it might, in some state associations, cause a lot of trouble, and as the 
General Secretary has brought out, even if it was successful and accepted by a number of state 
associations, it would mean a whole lot of work, changing the constitution, by-laws, and so 
forth, and I suggest we go about these changes a little bit slowly, and stand behind the Com- 
mittee on Federation in conjunction with the officers of the House, who are now a continuous 
body and who really can do something during the year in formulating some plan or plans and 
bring them forth next year. 

F. J. Wuu.inc: We are discussing two questions as though they were one. They are 
related but they are not the same. The first is the question of increasing the membership by 
inviting the state associations to codperate with us, preferably by one hundred percent mem- 
bership. The second one is the question of stimulating this idea of federation. Now it seems 
to me the matter is quite simple. The membership question could very probably be handled 
by the Membership Committee of the Association and the House of Delegates. The question 
of federation can be handled by the Committee on Federation through coéperation with the 
members and the officers of the House of Delegates and the general officers. Those are the 
two separate questions. 


H. V. Arny: I want to supplement particularly what Professor Day said, and point 
out as an admirable plan of choosing members of the Federation Committee last year, was put- 
ting on as ex-officio members, the president and the secretary of the Association. This should 
be a fundamental practice in making up the Federation Committee. If that is borne in mind 
there will be no doubt about the Committee being able to handle the problems entrusted to it. 

I am not very favorably inclined to Professor Wulling’s idea. I want to emphasize that 
this is not a plan to increase the membership of the A. Ph. A. It is the idea of a quid pro quo 
federation between the state associations and the A. Ph. A. The membership propaganda is 
incidental. The thing which should be impressed upon the members is, will it not be worth 
while to raise the membership three dollars and become a member of this greater association; 
to receive in addition to federation two publications which can not be bought for four or five 
dollars a year? It is a bargain. This question about one hundred percent—one of my friends 
sitting by me said we will get ninety percent—that is a detail to be worked out. Every mem- 
ber of a state association is a separate problem for the association secretary to deal with; there 
are state association men who are back in their dues. We all know some adjustment of that 
must be made. There will also be a little hitch on life members of state associations coming 
into the American Pharmaceutical Association. Do not let us bring up those little details 
They can be solved. The main point is to figure out whether state associations representing 
practically one hundred percent, with the discounts you speak of, would not be worth while. 
Another point brought out, there is no cause for settling this problem next year. Some states 
are by law so affiliated they can not be brought in. In most states it will mean that necessary 
amendment of by-laws will have to lay over a year. The delegates from the state associations 
should talk the matter over in the next state meeting, and in the meantime the subject should 
be presented in the monthly bulletins or otherwise. I believe one of the strongest points we 
have is that the Secretary must get in touch with the president of each association to see that 
he makes this important subject a feature of his annual address. We are making progress; 
to tie ourselves down to a hard and fast rule would be a mistake. 

EDWARD DorsEy: My idea is exactly like that of Dr. Arny; this is not a question of in- 
creasing the membership of the A. Ph. A.—I believe in doing that—but by this federation plan 
the members are getting more for their money, something worth while. We can only do that 
in a personal way. We want good, strong, representative men to get up and tell the members 
why they should adopt the federation plan. My idea is to get this propaganda to the state bul- 
letins. The detail is a matter of form; we can work that out; but let us get the propaganda 
started. 


JEANNOT HosTMANN: Increased membership should be incidental. I am sure none of 
you want to make the House of Delegates an appendage to the Membership Committee of this 
Association. The real object of federation should be the immediate arousal of interest of the 
state associations in the House of Delegates. One hundred percent attendance of delegates is 
more important at this time than one hundred percent membership. We have a big proposi- 
tion facing us, let us go slowly and avoid taking any hasty false steps. 
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Secretary Jeannot Hostmann stated that the matter which had now so freely 
been discussed was also a subject for consideration before the House of Delegates, 
and would be included in the minutes, reprints of which would be sent to the 
delegates and to the officers of State Pharmaceutical Associations. To the ques- 
tion whether one hundred percent membership from State Associations in the 
American Pharmaceutical Association was necessary for representation in the 
House of Delegates, the reply was made: ‘“That this was optional; the members 
thereby secured the benefits of membership in the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. That provision was made in the by-laws for three delegates from each State 
Association; they need not necessarily be members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, they have the privilege of the floor but not of vote unless 
they are members.” 

The motion made by W. C. Anderson and seconded by H. V. Arny, to adopt 
the report of the House of Delegates, was put to a vote and carried. 

Communications, conveying greetings, were read from Mrs. Minnie M. 
Whitney, President of the Missouri Pharmaceutical Association, and Secretary 
E. A. Henderson, of the California Pharmaceutical Association. 

Chairman J. W. England of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
presented the following report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS. 


Your Committee recommends the following changes in the By-laws of the Association: 

Amend Chapter X, Article I, to omit the words ‘‘Committee on Resolutions’ and to 
include a ‘‘Committee on Research,”’ making the Article as amended read: 

ARTICLE I. There shali be appointed or elected standing committees as follows: A Com- 
mittee on United States Pharmacopoeia, a Committee on Transportation and a Committee on 
Research, each to consist of ten members; a Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus to consist 
of seven members; a Committee on Time and Place of Meeting, a Committee on Ebert Prize, 
and a Committee on General Prizes, each to consist of three members; and a Committee on 
Programs. 

Amend Article IX, ‘““The Committee on Resolutions,” etc., by omitting same 

Amend Article X by changing the number of the Article to IX. 

Amend Chapter X by adding Article X to read as follows: 

“The Committee on Pharmaceutical Research shall be elected by the Council, two mem- 
bers to serve for a term of five years, two for a term of four years, two for a term of three years, 
two for a term of two years, two for a term of one year, and after the expiration of the one-year 
term two members shall be elected annually for a term of five years, the Committee on Phar- 
maceutical Research shall endeavor to promote research along pharmaceutical lines and shall 
advise the Council as to the use of the research funds of the Association. 

Your Committee would offer also certain amendments to the By-laws of the Associatiom 
recommended by the House of Delegates, as follows: 

Amend Chapter XI to read: 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


ARTICLE I. There shall be and hereby is created a House of Delegates to have and to 
exercise such functions as may be hereafter specified by the Association. 

Change present Chapter XI to Chapter XII. 

Change present Chapter XII to Chapter XIII. 

Change present Chapter XIII to Chapter XIV. 


The amendments were separately read. H. V. Arny moved to adopt and 
Jeannot Hostmann seconded the motion, and after voting thereon the amend- 
ments were carried. 

Charles H. LaWall asked whether the Chairman of the House of Delegates 
was constituted a member of the Council. Chairman J. W. England advised 
that this would require another amendment and could not be acted upon until 
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next year. It was further stated, however, that the officers of the House of Del- 
egates for this year were already members of the Council, either by election or as 
representatives from branches. 

W. C. Anderson reported for the Committee on Resolutions that only one 
resolution had been referred to the committee and he moved its adoption; the 
motion was seconded by Jeannot Hostmann. The report follows: 


“WHEREAS, Botanical names are essentially foreign in origin and form and should be 
dealt with according to the rules of the language to which they pertain; 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the American Pharmaceutical Association the Joint 
Committee on Nomenclature should drop the final ‘i’ of specific botanical names which re 
tained them in accordance with such rules.” 

Carried. 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


Before relinquishing his office and prior to the installation of the officers for 
the ensuing year, President A. R. L. Dohme spoke in part as follows: 


“T am sure we all have appreciated during this meeting that we were considering and 
confronted with a very important and serious matter concerning the future welfare of pharmacy 
—the great question of federation. While those who have been most encouraged and most 
enthusiastic in its favor may have some occasion to regret that an adoption of it in some definite 
form or another was not possible at this time, I feel that they can congratulate themselves that 
a distinct step in advance was made and that we have practically paved the way for the begin- 
ning of this work in a real constructive way. In so far as we have done this | think the Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated, and, the officers of this Association for next year who are about to 
be installed will have in their hands the consummation of that great question which we all hope 
will ultimately be settled for the benefit and advantage of pharmacy, namely, the federation of 
pharmacy. 

“On behalf of myself I wish to take this occasion to say that I have greatly appreciated 
and am extremely grateful for the splendid coéperation which I have received during the last 
year from all the members, the committees and officers of this Association. Without their 
help and encouraging support the enthusiasm for the subject of federation would not have 
been possible. I have found practically from all sides an encouragement and favorable recep- 
tion of this great idea, launched many years ago by some of our members and from time to 
time again brought to their attention, particularly by my predecessor in office last year, Dean 
Wulling. Therefore I believe we can look forward to 1919 for a real constructive year and some 
real accomplishment for pharmacy, particularly as we hope during that year to get the state 
associations more or less integrally and enthusiastically connected with our Association. The 
state associations of this country have about twenty-eight to thirty thousand members, and 
they are as much interested in the problems in which we are concerned as is possible; their 
interests are practically our own. In addition to being specially interested only in their local 
matters as they are now at their meetings, by this coéperation through our House of Delegates 
their horizon is increased to a more national one, and in so far as it does this, their influence in 
the affairs of the nation as it pertains to pharmacy is greatly increased. 


Proceeding with the installation, President Dohme addressed the President- 
elect as follows: 


“‘T deem this one of the happiest moments of my life, after having for one year endeavored 
to honestly and consistently serve this Association for the welfare of pharmacy, that I am able 
on this occasion to turn over the ‘Ship of State’ in its present interesting and hopeful condition 
to a man of ideals such as you possess and a man with the courage of his convictions such as 
you possess,and a man who I am sure will direct the ‘Ship’ into channels which will open up 
great fields of beautiful progress and successful advancement during the year to come. I hand 
over to you, sir, with great pleasure, this gavel as the presiding officer and place upon you this 
pin as the insignia of the office of the President of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
My hearty congratulations.” 
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President Charles H. LaWall responded: 

“‘Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association, to say that this is a moment of 
pride is expressing it very mildly. I am indeed sensible of the honor which has been conferred 
upon me. Asa pilot of the ‘Ship of State’ of the American Pharmaceutical Association I shall 
try to avoid the rocks which beset the passage of every vessel going through such seas as we 
are now confronting. I shall not be like the pilot who said that he knew every rock in a certain 
channel and upon being given the wheel immediately ran the ship aground, and when reproached 
for that event by the captain saying ‘I thought you said you knew every rock in the channel,’ 
‘well,’ he replied, ‘I did, and that is one of them.’ I hope I shall not have to tell you after I 
have run the ship aground that that was one of the rocks I knew about. I shall use every effort 
in attaining the ideals for which we are striving and in trying to bring about the consummation 
or at least furthering the promotion of the plan begun, and I ask for your help and counsel.”’ 

President Charles H. LaWall then proceeded with the installation of the 
following officers: Theodore J. Bradley, Second Vice-President; William B. Day, 
General Secretary; Henry M Whelpley, Treasurer; E. G. Eberle, Editor; H. V. 
Arny, Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy; Hugo H. Schaefer, Local Secretary; 
A. R. L. Dohme and Charles E. Caspari, Members of the Council. First and Third 
Vice-Presidents, respectively, F. W. Nitardy and Francis Hemm, were absent, 
and Honorary President O. F. Fuller was not present. The officers installed 
expressed their appreciation of the honors conferred and added a few words per- 
taining to their respective offices. 

J. W. England moved a vote of thanks to the retiring officers and to all who 
had contributed to the success, entertainments and hospitalities of the conven- 
tion. The motion was seconded by H. V..Arny and adopted by a rising vote 
and the Sixty-Sixth Annual Convention of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was adjourned. 


GLASSWARE CONSERVATION. 

The Conservation Division of the War Industries Board is seeking coépera- 
tion of druggists in conserving containers. Such conservation is possible not only 
by discontinuing many sizes and shapes of bottles but also through uniformity 
and size of packing boxes. In normal times it is a convenience and desirable to 
have variety in style and package, but when the Government is aided by discon- 
tinuing their multiplicity for the period of the war every druggist will gladly coép- 
erate, especially when the consideration of conference with them is shown. 

Related conservation has saved many tons in transportation, cost in manu- 
facture, of fuel and labor, by compactness, needless trimming, avoiding change 
from the manufacture of one style to that of another, etc. The proposition is, 
if the manufacturers of bottles can devote their time to fewer styles, and par- 
ticularly bottles that require least manipulation and material, and that can be 
most compactly boxed and stored, there will be a great saving all along the line. 
It is largely a problem of the manufacturers, but retgilers can codéperate, and they 
will. 














COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY .* 

To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

Year Books.—Since the last convention the fifth volume of the Year Book has been issued 
and distributed. Though having the benefit of reviews in all the leading pharmaceutical jour- 
nals, the sale tonon-members has been small. However, a number of libraries now purchase the 
book each year and it seems likely that this demand will grow. 

National Formulary.—The sales of the National Formulary, as expected, fell below those 
of the preceding year, but 6523 copies were sold in 1917 and yielded an income of $10,973.06 
The total sales of the N. F. IV, June 1, 1918, amount to 23,481 copies, with a gross income of 


$41,083 . 50. 
A detailed report follows: 


A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF NATIONAL ForRMULARY IV. 
JANUARY I, 1917, TO DECEMBER 31, 1917, INC. 


I. Expenditures. 


J. B. Lippincott Co.—publication........ =: $ 2,804.63 
Louis Hesse—labels. . ; 17.45 
U. S. P. Convention—use of U.S. P. text..... 25.00 
Transferred to N. F. Revision and Research Fund 13,903 .67 
Total....... $16,750.75 


II. Receipts. 
Summary of Quarterly Reports of Sales 
(Midland Publishing Co.) 
March 1, 1917: 


Number Price per 
Bindings. sold copy. Amount 
Muslin. . t 977 $1 605 $2,852 .085 
Buckram. . 863 1.935 1,669 .905 
Buckram interleaved........ , 39 2.875 112.125 
4,634.115 
Credit on exchange to Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 16.50 
4,017.015 
Freight. ... aa : 12.43 
Remitted to Treasurer $ 4,605.18 
June 1, 1917: 
Number Price per 
Bindings. sold. copy. Amount. 
_ | ae 1,164 $1 .605 $1,868.22 
Buckram..... etd seit Sg 459 1.935 888.16 
Buckram interleaved.... 22 2.875 63.25 
2,819.63 
Peetmt......... 53.06 
Remitted to Treasurer 2,766.57 








* Presented at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting, A. Ph. A., 1918. 
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Sept. 1, 1917 


Bindings 

Muslin 

Buckram 

Buckram interleaved 


AMERICAN 





PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Number Price per 


Remitted to Treasurer 


Dec. 1, 1917 


Bindings. 

Muslin. 

Buckram ee 
Buckram interleaved. . 


\ 


Overpayment on 49 interleaved copies 


Freight 


sold. copy. Amount 

562 $1 .605 % 902.01 

214 I.935 414.09 
10 2.875 28.75 

Number Price per 

sold copy Amount 

969 $1 .605 $1,555.245 

439 1.935 849.465 
5 2.875 14.375 


2,419.085 
140.875 


Remitted to Treasurer 


Total remitted to Treasurer on account of N. F. IV during 1917 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Journal A. Ph. A-- 


Transferred to National 


Total 


Summary of Quarterly Reports of Sales, March 1 to June 1, 1918, inc. 


March 1, 1918 
Bindings 

Muslin 

Buckram 

Buckram interleaved 


Totals 


Reprints. 


B. SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


JANUARY 1, 1918, TO JULY 25, 1918. 


I. Expenditures. 


Publication. RAG $ 205.00 
6.50 

211.50 

Formulary Revision & Research Fund 4,059.2 


II. Receipts. 


(Midland Publishing Co.) 


Remitted to Treasurer 


June 1, 
Bindings 
Muslin 
Buckram 


1918: 


Buckram interleaved 


Totals 
Remitted to 





Treasurer 


Copies sold Prices. Amount. 
460 $1 .605 $ 738.30 
93 1.935 179.95 
553 918.25 
Copies sold Prices. Amount 
516 $1 .605 $ 828.18 
126 1.935 243.381 
. 2.875 11.50 
646 1,053.49 


NATIONAL FORMULARY IV. 











































$10,973.06 


$4,270.74 


$ 918 


to 
Wr 


1,033.49 
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C. NATIONAL FormuLaryY IV. 
Summary of Copies Printed and Bound by the J. B. Lippincott Co. to July 1, 1918 


Muslin, Buckram. Interleaved Total. 
Series A.... 4,500 5,000 500 10,000 
Series B.. 5,700 4,100 200 10,000 
Series C... 4,000 1,000 5,000 
Total. . 14,200 10,100 700 25,000 
Seies D. Printed but not bound (in stock in sheets at J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
r Total.... ; 3,000 


D. SUMMARY OF COPIES REGEIVED AND SOLD BY THE MIDLAND PUBLISHING Co 





Copies Sold. 


Year. Muslin Buckram Interleaved Total 
1916 ‘ 7,993 7,279 437 15,759 
1917 4,472 1,975 76 6,523 
1918 ('/2 Yr.) 976 219 j 1,199 
Total sold 13,44! 9,473 567 23,481 
Complimentary copies distributed... 47 47 
Stock at Midland Publishing Co., June 1, 1918... 266 588 167 1,Q21 
In transit from Lippincott to Midland, July rst 500 500 
Totals. . 14,207 10,108 734 25,049 
Less copies credited to Midland and counted 
twice (see Dec. 1, 1917, report).. 49 49 
Corrected totals . 14,207 10, 108 685 25,000 
E. Torat RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORMULARY IV. 





July 1, 1916, TO June 1, 1918, inc. 


(Remitted to Treasurer 


During the year 1916 $28,108.69 
During the year 1917 10,973.06 
During first half 1918 2,001.75 
Total remittances... .. $41,083.50 
F. Account oF NATIONAL FORMULARY III FOR THE YEAR 1917 
Receipts—Sales and Collections $8 10 $8 10 


Expenditures 


Postage..... $ .49 
Insurance. . $2.75 
Total $3.24 
G. Stock oF NATIONAL FORMULARY III. 
(Stored at Lloyd Library. 

Cloth bound copies ; Batch + 149 

Cloth interleaved... erst ; % 34 

Sheep bound... ar sabeeate se teceeae eis 9 

Sheep, interleaved. pad Taye eR ee oe 28 


Total.... ee ae 220 
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H. ACCOUNT OF PROCEEDINGS AND YEAR BOOKS. 
I. Receipts: 


Sales Jan. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917, ine. $ 46.80 
Remitted to Treasurer $ 46.80 


Supplementary : 
Sales Jan 1, 1918, to July 1, 1918 48.10 
Remitted to Treasurer 48.10 


II. Expenditures, Jan. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917 
Year Book, Volume 3: 
Stoneman—Publication 2,448.61 


Postage 8.37 


Total. $2,456.98 
Year Book, Volume q: 
Eschenbach—Publication and mailing... 2,893.14 


Labels, postage and expenses 19.37 


Total. 2,912.51 


Supplementary : 
January 1, 1918, to July 25, 1918: 
Year Book, Volume 5: 


Eschenbach—Publication and mailing 2,893.57 
Lloyd Library—treight. . 17.64 
Postage, labels and expenses 33.87 

Total 2,945.08 


III. Stock of Proceedings Stored in Lloyd Library: 





Cloth bound 3,312 (copies 
Paper bound.... 1,369 
Unbound... 2,617 


IV. Stock of Year Book Stored in Lloyd Library 


Vol. 1, 1912 265 (copies 
Vol. 2, 1913 466 
Vol. 3, 1914 457 
Vol. 4, 1915 313 
Vol. 5, 1916 323 


I. AccoOUNT OF BADGES AND BARS 
Jan. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917, ine 


I. Receipts from sale of Badges $24.25 
Remitted to Treasurer $24.25 


Il. Expenditures: 


A. H. Fetting—25 Indianapolis Bars 21.25 
° A. H. Fetting—Special order, back bars 7.60 
Total a $28.85 


III. Stock on Hand, July 1, 1918 
Gold badges 11 
Gold bars 
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J. SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS BY MONTHS 


Jan. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917. 


Total Re 
Badges Proc. and mitted to 
Months and Bars Year Book N. F. III N. F. IV Misc Treasurer. 
Jan $ 8.00 $ 8.00 
Feb S Ss.0o0 4.00 36 75 Is 75 
Mar.. 2.00 $4,605.18 4,607.18 
Apr.—May 3.60 3.60 
June 7.20 2,766.57 2,773-77 
July—Aug 16.25 8.00 1,344.85 50 1,369.60 
Sept. 4.00 I 35 5 35 
Oct : - 6.00 6.00 
Nov 2,256.46 2.00 2,258.46 
Dec 4.00 4.00 
Totals $24.25 $46.80 $8.10 $10,973.05 $2.50 $11,054.71 
kK SUPPLEMENTARY. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS BY MONTHS 
Jan. 1, 1918, to July 1, 1918, ine 
Total 
Proc. and Remitted to 
N.F. IV Year Book Treasurer 
Jan.—Feb $ 918.26 $ 7.20 $ 925.46 
Mar 13.60 13.60 
Apr.—May 1,083.49 4.00 1,087.49 
June 23.20 23.30 
Total $2,001.75 $48.10 $2,049.85 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wma. B. Day, General Secretar: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE “SHORT-TERM, CORRESPON- 
DENCE, SUMMER, AND OTHER SIMILAR COURSES IN PHARMACY.” 


In preparing this report I have divided the whole number of institutions into two general 
groups, those that are members of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and 
those that are not. ‘The first group presents no difficulties, but handling the second group is an 
entirely different matter. In the United States there are seventy-one colleges registered or ac- 
credited by New York and we know of twenty-one other institutions or individuals giving in- 
struction in pharmacy. Making allowance for some that we very likely have not heard of, the 
grand total must be well above ninety 

I have classified these non-Conference schools that give short courses by states, giving 
such specific information as we have been able to obtain, including name and location, length 
and number of courses in a year, tuition and some other statistics. From the correspondence 
and other literature I have been able to summarize the information and draw some general con 
clusions that I have embodied in the report 


CONFERENCE SCHOOLS. 
As far as it was possible to determine there are only eight of the forty-four Conference 
Colleges that give any sort of short course. A few others reported that they had done so at some 
time in the past, but had discontinued the practice. Four of the eight, the College of Pharmacy 





*From report of a committee appointed by the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties, read before that body and also before joint meeting Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion, A. Ph. A.; National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and A. C. P. F., Chicago, 1918 
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of the City of New York and the Colleges at Michigan, Wisconsin and Nebraska Universities, 
conduct summer sessions in which they give courses the same as or similar toregular courses. At 
Nebraska the courses are regular in every particular. Michigan's catalogue states that there 
are “‘no formal entrance requirements’’ and that these courses “‘are open to all those who are 
qualified to pursue them with advantage. Credit may be applied toward a degree at any subse- 
quent time, when the student becomes a candidate for a degree.’’ Wisconsin’s catalogue says 
“Students who do not desire to become candidates for a degree need not comply with the entrance 
requirements. They may register in any course or courses the work of which, in the estimation 
of the instructors in charge, they are able to carry with advantaeg. Credit toward graduation, 
however, will be given only after regular matriculation.’’ Of the work, they say, ‘‘These courses 
are given primarily for the benefit of apprentices employed in drug stores, who wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to do university work in practical pharmacy.’’ At the New York 
College the entrance requirements are the same as for regular courses and nocredit whatever is 
given toward a degree. 

Three schools, Kansas and Wisconsin Universities and Highland Park College, Lowa, con- 
duct correspondence courses through their extension departments. Some of these are for those 
who wish to become registered pharmacists and some are technical courses and under certain 


’ 


conditions*may count toward a degree. The course at Kansas ‘‘is designed for prospective 
and not 


students and apprentices,’’ that is, ‘‘to help students to prepare for a pharmacy course’ 
as a preparation for State Board examinations. The course is not controlled by the School of 
Pharmacy but is entirely under the supervision of the Correspondence School of the University. 

The School of Pharmacy at Corvallis, Oregon, offers what they call a ‘‘ Vocational 
Course, requiring two years of High School work for entrance and not leading toa degree. It 
runs through two years (length of year not stated, presumably the same as the regular year) 
and is intended for drug clerks who possess the amount of practical experience required by the 
majority of State Boards of Pharmacy and who wish to review the work preparatory to entering 
upon the examination demanded for registration as licensed pharmacists.” 

Highland Park College in Iowa gives what it entitles the ‘‘Best rossible Short Course— 
Six Months.’’ Some paragraphs from their catalogue will give the desired information better 
than any comment of mine. ‘Anyone who expects to become a registered pharmacist can not 
do better than to complete a course of not less than a total of fifty weeks leading to a degree and 
a diploma. The pharmacy graduate is broader and better educated because of it. But there 
are many who have had store experience, but lack the technical knowledge necessary to meet state 
board examination requirements. Circumstances are such that they are not able to attend college. 
For the benefit of these persons, this course is designed. It allows them to get the best education 
possible in a short time and be prepared to pass their state board examination. There are no 
entrance requirements to this course other than an education equal to eight grades of the public 
schools. Each student does laboratory work and elects the subject which he needs. We do not 
recommend the course as a substitute for a regular course in pharmacy. No short course, how 
ever practical, is a satisfactory substitute for a complete thorough course. Many students 
have been able to pass their state examinations after three months in this course, but students 
are urged to complete as much as possible because of the great value of the course tothem. The 
advantage of this course over ‘plugging’ courses, which consist largely of quizzing, is apparent. 
The tuition is much less, time required no longer, and the work done in the course is of great 
practical value to the student. He is prepared for examination as a fully registered pharma- 
cist.” 

It goes without saying that the short courses given by the few institutions that also give 
regular courses are superior in most particulars to the typical short course school. The staff 
of teachers is larger, there is a real equipment in the way of laboratories and library, the atmos- 
phere must be somewhat different. In fact, beginning with the absolutely regular work given 
by some of the Conference colleges there is a gradual shading through this group into the charac 


teristic short course given by the typical ‘“‘plugging’’ school. 
NON-CONFERENCE SCHOOLS. 


The non-Conference institutions, twenty in number, are distributed throughout fourteen 
States, as follows: Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon and 
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Wisconsin, one each; California,Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, two each; Michigan, three 
As you notice, the states are in the central part of the United States except for two on the Pacific 
coast, one on the Atlantic and one in the South. I have no explanation to offer as to why they 
are where they are. It occurred to me that some one would be sure to raise the point that they 
would be most numerous where the standard colleges had very high entrance requirements or 
large tuition, or both, but that is not the case. They are tobe found in those states but in no 
greater numbers than in other states. One of the number is registered and one accredited by 
New York and some others give courses of two, three and four years leading to degrees, leaving 
sixteen that give nothing but the short course 

These schools are hard to classify, each is a law unto itself. They vary in length from 
six weeks to nine months, the greater number being about three months. Some run continu 
ously and students enter at any time but they are more often timed to have students ready for 
the periodical Board examinations. ‘The course is then repeated two or three or four times a 
year. In many cases, individuals are allowed to continue in attendance until they become regis- 
tered. That alone is the end sought. ‘The smallest tuition is twenty-five dollars for three months, 
the highest, one hundred and twenty dollars for three months. The schools have been in exist 
ence thirty-two years, twenty-four years, twenty years, many, from five to ten years. Almost 
nothing is said about teaching staff. Sometimes there are two or three, more often one. En- 
trance requirements, if mentioned at all, get only passing comment. There are none, they say, 
or, they are only such as are required by the Board in the state in which they wish to take the 
examination, or, they require a common school education. As the director of a standard college 
aptly expressed it, ‘‘the fee constitutes about the only entrance or scholastic requirement.”’ 
It is impossible to determine the number of students attending. Much is said about the propor 
tion passing Board examinations but little else. It is fair to presume that there is a goodly 
number. ‘These people are not in business for the fun of it. One institution, twenty years old, 
has had eleven hundred students; an individual teaching private classes has had as many (num- 
ber of years not specified); one, twenty-four years old has had sixteen hundred students; another, 
seven hundred in eight years; one correspondence school claims to have had twelve thousand 
students since it was incorporated in 1885. Statements as to equipment are conspicuous by their 
absence. Blackboards and charts are mentioned several times, the expression ‘‘laboratory 
work”’ appears once (what sort and how much is left to our imagination), there is one and only 
one mention of a ‘‘well equipped pharmaceutical laboratory.” 

Some of these do not call themselves schools and such sent no printed literature but sim 
ply wrote that they conducted private classes. Possibly these should not be included in this re 
port, but since we were to investigate ‘‘short-term, correspondence, summer, and other similar 
courses,’’ I have so interpreted it. When an individual says that he has had more than eleven 
hundred students in his classes it can hardly be called tutoring. One of these letters, written by 
the secretary of an accredited college, | want to quote almost in its entirety. ‘“‘Regarding your 
inquiry the College of Pharmacy only conducts the regular two term degree course. However, 
the writer has had considerable experience with special short course instruction and will start a 
class about July first. Just finished with both Missouri and Kansas class and have several 
preparing for the Okla. exam. next month. My price is seventy-five dollars for the course, but if 
you fail to register, which is not at all likely, with the first two months I will help you again with 
my next class until you register for that fee. You will need a new U.S. P. or Arny or Remington 
Pharmacy and a chemistry. I have all the drugs for identification and give you the necessary 
lab. instruction. Had eleven pass the last Mo. and seven last Kans. all with their first course of 
instruction.’’ Another, written by a man who is Dean of an accredited college, says: ‘‘My course 
consists of about one hundred and twenty-five hours of the following subjects: Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, pharmacy, toxicology, the pharmacopoeia and pharmaceutical arithmetic 
My price for the course is fifty dollars. I have taught over eleven hundred students in my 
private course. My recommendation is the success with which my pupils have passed the differ 
ent Board of Pharmacy also the Naval and Army examinations.”’ 

It is evidently a lucrative business; witness the beautiful engraved stationery upon which 
some of these people conduct their correspondence. One of these letters indicates considerable 
versatility on the part of the author. Besides conducting a tezi weeks’ class four times a yeat 
during two or three evenings a week from seven to nine, his stationery sets forth that he is an 
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“analytical and manufacturing chemist, analyses, formulas perfected, toxicological work (whatever 
that may be), expert testimony in legal cases, consultation on chemical problems, preparations 
duplicated’’—all this and more engraved on his letter head. 

While one’s sense of humor is uppermost, some statements are exceedingly ludicrous 
but, taken seriously, they are pathetic, even tragic. A man from Arkansas says, ‘‘Now it is not 
necessary that you should have studied Pharmacy before entering school. I have had but few 
men who have ever seen a school of Pharmacy before entering mine, and really I would just as 
soon that they did not. Statistics show that only thirty percent of the candidates of the State 
Board of Pharmacy are successful, but I have an average of eighty percent of successful stu- 
dents. If you fail to pass the State Board, I give you another course free of charge. I have a 
way of teaching by lectures, charts and actual laboratory work that so simplifies pharmaceutical 
processes and chemical equations that you cannot help but remember them ever after.’”’ All in 
six months for seventy-five dollars. One wonders what he would take to teach some of us teach- 
ers how to do it. Probably this ‘“‘way’’ of his is some special endowment that heaven bestows 
upon a favored few. 

Down in Georgia there is a school giving a three months course of which they say, “‘we 
have the greatest short course in Pharmacy in the U. S. A.”’ 

It has just been reported to us that a certain school has gone out of business and for the 
state in which the school was located and for pharmacy in general we rejoice. Because their 
literature shows very well the attempts to make advertising alluring to the uninitiated as well 
as the kind of instruction offered in a quiz school I am going to quote a few statements, even though 
the institution no longer exists. Of the course it was said: ‘‘The course is not a cram one of 
State Board questions and answers, but a systematic presentation of the practical parts of a long 
course in pharmacy. We use the Alphabetic method of teaching. This is a new method. We 
go from Acacia to Zingiber and we go over the ground four times.’’ Think of it—four times in 
fourteen weeks and yet it is not a cram course. In their course of instruction eleven things 
were enumerated. They were, ‘‘Materia Medica, Pharmacology, Chemistry, Preparations, 
Comment on the Pharmacopoeia, Dictionary, Unofficial Materia Medica, Laboratory Work, 
State Board Questions.” 

From Iowa comes this statement: ‘‘Between five and six hundred men from this school 
have registered in the various states during the past six years and the average time they spent in 
school was between twelve and thirteen weeks. These students show as good a knowledge of 
their subjects in the examinations as do the average graduates of the regular colleges. They 
just as frequently write the highest grades in the examinations as do the graduates of the regular 
colleges. Almost every one who comes to this school has had sufficient practical experience to 
entitle him to take his state examination. Many of the graduates of the regular colleges have 
never had any practical experience in the drug business. The course of instruction in the ————— 
school is adapted to the needs of the man with practical experience. It is manifestly unfair to 
compel him to take his instruction with those who have never had a day’s experience in the drug 
business.”” Note that last sentence. Is it not a clever appeal to the vanity of many a drug 
clerk? Tocontinue, ‘‘If one is inclined to doubt the thoroughness of the instruction in the ——-— 
school, and to question the possibility of covering all the practical features of a regular college 
—— school have regis- 





course in a three months’ term just remember that more men from the 
tered in the various states during the past six years than have been graduated by any of the regu- 
lar colleges of pharmacy with the exception of the Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn col- 
leges. It is a significant fact that during the past two years thirty-two students from other 
schools and colleges of pharmacy have attended the —————— school. Twenty-nine of these are 
now registered pharmacists.’”’ The subtlety of such advertising is apparent to you all, I am sure, 
as well as the fact that there is no logic in such argument to those who know conditions. 

Out in Kansas there is a school which has a slightly unusual attitude toward previous 
education, in that it seems to bid especially for people who have attended colleges of pharmacy 
Its director says, ‘“The better the educational advantage of the student, the easier it is to com 
plete the work in a short time.’’ Then a list of names and addresses is given together with the 
colleges attended. It is claimed also that from fifty to sixty percent of those passing Kansas and 
Oklahoma Boards are from this institution. In the previous nine months there were “received 
one hundred and thirty-five tuitions for the instruction of students and all of these are holding 
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certificates as Reg. Ph.’’ Moreover, ‘“My work ranks with universities and I wish to keep it 
up to that standard. Students not satisfied with the instruction received in my classes may 
have their money refunded at the end of the course. I have made this guarantee for many years, 
and in no instance have I failed to prove the quality of my work. My boys and ladies are such a 


good boost that I find advertising unnecessary.’’ There are three, three-months sessions for 
those taking Kansas examination and as many for the Oklahoma examinations, at one hundred 
and twenty dollars per individual, and a six weeks review course for sixty dollars begins six weeks 
prior to each examination. 

The letters from the president of a Maryland institution are still different. Almost as 
much is said about his publications as about the class work. He writes, ‘‘Why not get my first 
volume of the quiz book which is now issued in paper cover and comprises seventy pages of ques 
tions and answers like the specimen pages herewith enclosed. This book costs one dollar post 
paid and the amount so paid is credited on your tuition when you enter the resident work. If you 
contemplate entering it will pay you well to get my book and whether you enter or not, the book 
is worth many times the price to the student preparing for the State Board of Pharmacy. I 


“4 


hope to hear from you by return mail ordering the ‘‘———— Quizzer,”’ and he appends to his signature 
“author of several books.” 
Down in Missouri there is a school which sends a contract in which it agrees to do several 


(1) If the student completes the Extension Course in Pharmacy under 


“ 


things of interest to us. 
the direction of —————— and then fails to gain registration in —-———— (blank for state) at one 
of the two examinations to which his fee entitles him, ~ - agrees to refund the total amount 
of tuition paid. (2) The student may transfer or sell the Extension Course to anyone without 
extra expense, provided that he has it fully paid for and not more than three-fourths used. (3) 
Should the student decide to attend the Resident School at any time, he will be given credit for 
the full amount which he has paid for his Extension Course, provided he has his Extension Course 
fully paid for.’’ It is called a Practitioner’s Course, requires from six to eight weeks and costs 
seventy-five dollars. 

In spite of the fact that a few of these institutions giving short courses are not open to 
criticism and in spite of the other fact that the literature of others leaves so much to conjecture, 
enough is known to make it evident that the typical short course schools are doing pharmacy no 
good. From the standpoint of any particular standard college they might be ignored but the 
profession as a whole cannot afford to do that. The public has these registered pharmacists 
thrust upon it and only the recording angel knows how many fatalities are traceable to errors of 
incompetents. Then the good name of our profession is besmirched. How can we expect pro- 
fessional standing while such a condition exists? Some of the institutions that are in states 
where prerequisite laws have been enacted must soon be singing their swan songs unless under 
stress of present war conditions some reactionary legislation is obtained. Obviously, this is no 
time for those of us who want to see pharmacy receive the recognition the real thing deserves, 
by the Government and by the people, to “‘fall asleep at the switch. 

Epirors Note.—tThe part of the paper which included a list of the schools 
and statistics concerning them and which was a necessary feature of the re- 
port to the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties is omitted since 
it would probably be of little interest to the general reader. 

Miss Cooper desires to say that the other members of the committee, 
Prof. Charles O. Lee and Prof. A. W. Linton, rendered valuable assistance in 
obtaining the necessary facts for this report. In quoting from literature of the 
schools, the capitalization, abbreviation, etc., have not been changed in the copy. 


” 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS.* 


To THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 
The Committee on the Pharmaceutical Syllabus respectfully submits the following report: 
At a well attended meeting held in Indianapolis on August 29, 1917, Dr. Willis G. Gregory 
tendered his resignation as chairman and insisted that it be accepted, which was done with great 





* Read before General Session, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918. The item of expense 
was referred to the Council. 
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regret; as he had served the Committee as chairman since its inception, and during the difficult 
formative period while the first two editions of the Syllabus were prepared and published. Dean 
Theodore J. Bradley, of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, and Professor Clyde M. Snow, 
of the University of Illinois School of Pharmacy, were elected Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer, 
respectively, and it was decided to proceed with the preparation of a third edition of the Syllabus 
to become effective in 1920. 

New members of the Committee have been appointed during the year as follows: Edwin 
L. Newcomb, of the University of Minnesota College of Pharmacy, from the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association; Otto W. Osterlund, of Philadelphia, Pa., from the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy; and Albert Bolenbaugh, of the Medical College of Virginia School of Phar- 
macy, Richmond, Va., from the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. Professor Bolen- 
baugh was later given leave of absence because of having been commissioned in the Sanitary 
Corps of the United States Army. 

Bulletins sent by the Chairman to members of the Committee, from time to time, have 
been published in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, which has thus 
provided the necessary publicity for our work. 

The following sub-committees, to have charge of the revision of the three principal sec- 
tions of the Syllabus, were appointed in November: 

Materia Medica: H. H. Rusby, Chairman; M. C. Beebe, G. M. Beringer, John Culley, E. 
E. Faulkner, C. B. Lowe, E. L. Newcomb. 

Chemistry: J. A. Koch, Chairman; P. G. Albrecht, T. J. Bradley, E. G. Eberle, C. W. 
Johnson, O. W. Osterlund, C. H. Skinner. 

Pharmacy: W.H. Rudder, Chairman; W. C. Anderson, Albert Bolenbaugh, G. C. Diek- 
man, W. G. Gregory, H. B. Mason, C. M. Snow. 

The work of the Committee has been greatly hampered by the difficult conditions due to 
the war, but substantial progress has been made on the work: the sub-committees have about 
completed the revision of their several sections and are expected to submit them soon to the whole 
Committee for final revision and adoption. It has been decided to prepare a tentative outline 
for an additional year of work leading to the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist, and some of the 
necessary work on this has been done. 

A year ago the Committee paid off all of the indebtedness incurred in connection with the 
issuance of the second edition of the Syl/abus, and there is now a small balance in the treasury 
which it is hoped will accumulate sufficiently so that no long continuing debts need be incurred 
when the third edition is issued. With this end in view, the Committee requests and recommends 
that your organization continue its annual contribution of twenty-five dollars towards the neces- 
sary expenses of the work of the Committee. 

Signed, THEODORE J. BRADLEY, Chairman. 

AUGUST 1, 1918. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE.* 

Compulsory health insurance still remains one of the most vital issues affecting the drug 
trade of the country, but there is little to report at this time in addition to the data contained in 
the paper read at the Indianapolis meeting last year by the Chairman of this Committee. Dur- 
ing the past winter only four State legislatures were in session, and the proponents of the idea 
therefore lacked the opportunity to carry on a vigorous legislative campaign. In the meantime, 
however, they have not been idle. They have carried on their propaganda in all sections of the 
country, and it needs no prophet to see that during the coming winter a bill providing for the en- 
actment of compulsory health insurance will make its appearance in practically every legislature 
throughout the country. It will then be the duty of the drug trade to organize an opposition 
and do what it can to pull the fangs of this German-made scheme. 

At the present time the most dangerous situation exists in the State of California. Senti- 
ment seems to be more in favor of health insurance there than elsewhere, and the advocates 
of the idea are concentrating their fire in order to get a law enacted in one State before making 





* Read at the second General session, A. Ph. A., Chicago meeting, 1918. 
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a big drive elsewhere. California therefore becomes the initial battle-ground. It occupies the 
front trenches, and if the line breaks the Huns will rush over into other States. 

The situation in California is a little peculiar. Before a compulsory health insurance 
measure can be enacted the State constitution must first be amended. We understand that 
an amendment goes before the voters this fall and that the State-wide campaign now being con 
ducted is for the purpose of showing the necessity of this constitutional amendment. If the 
amendment is approved, the battle will then be carried into the legislature, and a well-organized 
effort will be made to secure the enactment of a drastic law. It behooves the druggists of Cali 
fornia not to wait but to assist immediately in the campaign against the adoption of the consti- 
tutional amendment, and, if that passes, to carry their opposition subsequently into the legisla 
ture. 

The people must be told the truth about compulsory health insurance. As a matter of 
fact, it has recently been discovered that the whole propaganda originated in Germany. During 
the years prior to the present war Germany was out after world trade. She was ambitious to 
conquer international markets. The great stumbling block was American competition. How 
could she lessen it? One brilliant method would be to foist compulsory health insurance on the 
United States and thus greatly increase the national cost of production. Not only, moreover, 
did Germany initiate such propaganda efforts in this country, but in every country where she 
suffered keen competition. 

An international society was established to foster the idea. Apparently the whole move- 
ment was educational. It was ostensibly altruistic. As much as she could, Germany kept in 
the background and used others to pull her chestnuts out of the fire. Her own connection with 
the movement has never been frankly proclaimed, but Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, in his early in- 
vestigations of the subject, found every trail running straight to Berlin. 

The fact is that Germany has been saddled with the economic burden of compulsory 
health insurance for many years. She couldn’t escape it. The Socialist party foisted it upon 
her. It greatly increased her own cost of production, and the only thing she could do was to 
equalize matters by getting compulsory health insurance adopted likewise in other countries. 

Certainly it is an ironical situation that confronts us at the present time. On the one hand, 
we are at war with Germany. On the other, we are earnestly discussing a German movement 
and are seriously considering the adoption of it. If we defeat Germany on the field of battle, 
we still run the risk of being beaten by her at home. Because, if the United States adopts com 
pulsory health insurance, it will so add to the cost of production as to make it relatively simple 
for Germany to compete with us in the markets of the world after the war is over. If we take up 
with this insidious movement, we shall be playing directly into Germany’s hands. 

Druggists, even more than other classes in the community, are threatened by this menace. 
For, if compulsory health insurance ever becomes a fact, it would mean nothing less than that 
three-fourths of the people of the State would get their drugs from the State itself—and not only 
their drugs but their medical, dental and surgical service as well. Seventy-five percent of the 
druggist’s business would fly out of the window. Not only that, but his taxes would be quad- 
rupled. The retail drug business as we know it to-day would be practically driven from the field. 
Only the strongest would be able to survive, and the great majority of druggists would find their 
occupations gone. 

These sound like the statements of an alarmist, but they represent nothing but the truth. 
If there was ever a time when the druggists of the country should be awake to their own inter- 
ests, that time is now and here. Organized opposition to compulsory health insurance should be 
perfected in every State in the Union, and wherever a health insurance bill makes its appear- 
ance, it should be fought with all the energy and vigor at our command. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HuGH CRAIG, 
C. A. Mayo, 
FRANK H. FREERICKS, 
J. H. BEAL, 
W. C. ANDERSON, 
Harry B. Mason, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON QUALITY OF MEDICINAL PRODUCTS 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from September, No. p. 817.) 
DOGGRASS: Oftentimes an excessive amount of stem bases and rootlets are present. 
If gathered in America it is apt to be the rhizome of any species of the genus Agropyron. Bermuda 
grass has been cut to simulate doggrass and imported and sold as such. The substitution is 
readily detected by the absence of the bright yellow rhizomes of the genuine and the excessive 
amount of tracts and rootlets. It may be imported under its proper name of Bermuda Grass. 
O. A. FARWELL. 
ERGOT: Samples yielded to the official fluidextract menstruum 15.6%, 13.3%, 15.8%, 


16.8%, 16.9%, 14.6%, 19.3%, 13.3%, 16.06%. E. L. Patcu. 
EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA: There is great variation in the products sold under this 
name. In material particulars they differ from the N. F. description. E. L. Patcu. 


FENNEL: Examination of samples has disclosed the fact that bitter fennel, from 
Foeniculum piperitum, Sweet., has been substituted in some instances for the true material. 
This species is not cultivated and may be distinguished by its very much smaller size and the 
decidedly bitter taste and flavor of its volatile oil. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ash 


8.95%, 9%, 8.5%, 9.2%. E. L. Patcu. 
FROSTWORT: Lechea major, Mx. is often collected and put on the market under this 
name. The true frostworts are species of Trichasterophyllum. O. A. FARWELL. 


GADUOL OR MORRHUOL: Much has been offered differing from the product originally 
marketed under this name. Claim—‘‘An alcohol extract from Cod Liver Oil.’’ Original sp. gr. 
0.944; characteristic odor; greenish black color. Soluble in equal volume of 95% alcohol. In- 
soluble in water. Washed with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid the washings give an 
abundant precipitate with Mayer’s solution and solution of iodine. 

Sample 1: Sp. gr. 0.920; odor like original; color like original. Does not give any 


alkaloidal reactions. E. L. PATCH. 
Sample 2: Odor different from original. Not as dark in color; slight precipitate with 
iodine solution, none with Mayer’s. E. L. PATCH. 
GELATIN: Three shipments had to be rejected on account of the presence of an undue 
amount of arsenic. H. ENGELHARDT. 
Contained zinc, and zine and copper. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
GENTIAN: The roots of various American species of gentian and of the western species 
of Frasera have been offered as substitutes for the official gentian. O. A. FARWELL. 
GINGER JAMAICA: Alcoholic extract, 5%, 3.5%, 6%, 5.8%, 9.3%, 8%, 6.5%, 4%, 
4.5%, 6.9%, 6.3%. Ash 4.8%. : E. L. PATCH. 
GOLDENSEAL: Of five shipments only one had to be rejected, containing only 0.71%. 
of ether-soluble alkaloids. H. ENGELHARDT. 
One sample 3.18%. E. L. Patcu. 


GRINDELIA: Extractive 41%; average 36%. Ash 9%. Extractive 43%; ash 9%. 
FE. L. Patcu. 
GUAIAC RESIN: Ash 4.89% very little soluble in alcohol. Ash 3.83%, alcoholic 
extract 38.3%; ash 3.5%, alcoholic extract 23.9%. ™» &. L. Paton. 
HELLEBORE AMERICAN: Assayed by method of Department of Agriculture given 
for white hellebore, alkaloidal contents were 2.05%, 1.36%, 1.333%, 2.07%, 2-3%- 
ra E. L. PATtcu. 
HYOSCYAMUS: Sixteen shipments were ‘examined, of which nine assayed below 
U.S. P. strength. One shipment marked “‘herb” assayed as much as 0.235 % of total alkaloids; this 
sample consisted of stems, leaves and roots. The leaves assayed 0.115% of mydriatic alkaloids. 
H. ENGELHARDT. 
“Stems,” 0.052%. Leaves by U. S. P. IX method 0.069%, 0.044%, 0.068%, 0.054%, 
0.09485 %, 0.214%, 0.156%, 0.021%, 0.027%, 0.1446%, 0.0752%, 0.0867%, 0.108% (U.S. P. 
0.065%). BE. L. Patcs. 
HOREHOUND: Examination of importations has disclosed that in some instances 
Ballota hirsuta, Benth. was substituted for Marrubium vulgare. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
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IODINE TINCTURE: U.S. P. 6.5 to 
iodide in 100 Cce.; 7.69 I, 7.11 I, 7.51 I, 6.98 I, 7.3 


5 Gm. iodine in 100 Ce., 4.5 to 5.5 potassium 
t, 7.45 1, 7.11; 7.3Gm. 1, 2.85 Gm. KI, 6.97 


/ 
> 


4d 
Gm. I, 4.795 KI. Kk. L. Patcu 
IPECAC: Of fifteen shipments of Carthagena, four were below official standard. Of 
nine shipments of Rio, 2 were below. H. ENGELHARDT 
2.09%, 2%, 1.95%, 2.28%, 2.01%, 1.92%. EK. L. PAtcu. 


IRON ARSENATE: Had to be rejected on account of containing ferric arsenate. 
H. ENGELHARDT. 
IRON CACODYLATE: A small shipment of this chemical had to be rejected on account 


of giving a dark red solution with water H. ENGELHARDT. 
IRON DIALYZED: We experienced quite a difficulty with this preparation. Two lots 
had a cloudy appearance and did not readily mix with water. H. ENGELHARDT 


IRON REDUCED: Some shipments contained excess of sulphides. They contained 
about 95% of reduced iron when determined by the U. S. P. process H. ENGELHARDT 
94% reduced iron, slight excess of sulphide; 94.34%, 92.1%, 85.14%, 90.8%. 
E. L. PATCH 
JALAP: The quality of this drug was all that could be desired. Only two shipments 
of ten had to be rejected on account of assaying less than 7°% resin. One sample was submitted 
which apparently was Tampico jalap. It differed only in shape from the official drug and assayed 


18% total resin of which only 4% was soluble in ether. H. ENGELHARDT 
7.65%, 3-65%, 7-15 %, 7-1%, 5.6%, 16.8%. EK. L. PATCH 
JALAP RESIN: One sample, only 78% soluble in alcohol, 28°% soluble in water. Re 

jected. Another, 96% soluble in alcohol, 10°% in water. Rejected. E. L. Patcu 
JUNIPER BERRIES: Berries of the western species of that section of Juniperus in- 

cluding J. scopulorum, have been gathered and offered for juniper berries. O. A. FARWELL 


Shipments in many instances contained a considerable number of discolored and withered 
berries. Should not contain more than 10°% of immature, discolored, and withered berries or 
foreign material. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

LICORICE ROOT: Shipments of licorice root have been imported which proved to be 
derived from Glycyrrhiza uralensis, an Asiatic species, not recognized in the U.S. P. but equal in 
every respect to the official. By a ruling of the Department of Agriculture this can be imported 
if properly named and stamped ‘‘not U.S. P.’’ which means it can be used for non-official prepara- 
tions. Since the beginning of the war licorice root has steadily deteriorated. Culls are fre- 


quently included and the stems even to a very large percentage. O. A. FARWELL. 
Extractive 29.4%. Ash 6.8% (U. S. P. Extractive 21.4%. Ash 7.4%. 

limit 7%). Extractive 31% Ash 8.8%. 
Extractive 24.6%. Ash 6.8%. Extractive 36% Ash 8.55% 
Extractive 26.96%. Ash 6.4%. Extractive 24%. Ash 10% 
Extractive 40.3%. Ash 5.92%. Extractive 8.34% Ash 3.5% (not licorice 
Extractive 27%. Ash 8.6%. root 
Extractive 28%. Ash 6.6%. Extractive 30.32°%. Ash 8.6% 

LICORICE EXTRACT, POWDERED: Extractive 79.2%. Moisture 6.2%. Ash 

4.6%. E. lL. Patcs. 


LIME CHLORINATED. Standard 30°%% chlorine 
20% available chlorine. 8%, 10% 
34% available chlorine 30.7%, 33.7%. 
27.01%, 26.97%, 32.98%, 33-24%, 31%, 32.27%. 
34.75%, 34-75 7%, 30.48%, 30.48%, 31.56% EK. L. PATCH. 
LOBELIA: Alkaloid 0.52%, 0.5%, 0.54%, 0.56%, 0.5%, 0.56%, 0.6%. 
E. L. PATCH. 
LUPULIN: Six shipments were examined of which two were rejected. One yielding 
16.7% ash and one yielding 40% of ash and being soluble in ether only to an extent of 44.1%. 
H. ENGELHARDT. 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATE: Water soluble 0.015, U.S. P. 0.01, CaO 0.88% (U.S. P. 
0.88). MgO 39.46% (U.S. P. 39.2%). Water soluble 0.014, CaO 1.95, MgO 40.40%. 
BR. L. Parcs. 
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MAGNESIA, CALCINED: MgO 94.28%, moisture 4.32% (U.S. P. MgO 96%). 
MgO 95.45%, moisture 3.2%. 
MgO 94.64%, moisture 6% 
MgO 89.3%, moisture 2.695; 
MgO 92.8%, moisture 6.45‘; E. L. PATCH. 
MALE FERN: Extract of male fern adulterated with 25° % castor oil. It contained 
only 8% crude filicin instead of 24% The Apothecary. Oleoresin. This article is practically 
unobtainable. We succeeded in obtaining a few lots but these had to be purified on account 
of assaying less than 27% of crude filicin, the requirement for good oleoresin of male fern. 
H. ENGELHARDT 
MANACA: There are two varieties, the red and the white. The red manaca is the one 
used for medicinal purposes, the white has been imported in considerable quantities. It is dis 
tinguished by having a soft, white root, abundantly covered with small flakes of cork of a tissue 
paper thickness. O. A. FARWELL 
MANGANESE DIOXIDE: Two shipments assayed only 70.7°% and 76.8% of MnOz 
H. ENGELHARDT 
MATICO: Has been substituted by the leaves of Eupatorium glutinosum growing in the 
same regions as genuine matico, Piper angustifolium. Careful comparison shows certain differ- 


ences. 
Genuine Substitute 
Leaves alternate. Leaves opposite. 
Margin finely crenulate. Margin serrate. 
Base unequal, oblique, subcordate. Base cordate 
Venation palmate-pinnate prominent below. Venation pinnate. 
Upper surface scarbrous and finely bullate. Upper surface scabrous and coarsely bullate, 
Lower surface pubescent; simp!e hairs; Lower surface very woolly, due to numerous. 
glandular hairs absent long, simple, much twisted hairs; numerous 
Subsessile or short petiolate. short glandular hairs. 
Length 10 to 20 Cm. Petiole 1 to 3 Cm. long. 
Breadth 2 to 5 Cm. Length 5 to 14 Cm. 


Breadth 1 to 3 Cm. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
MOUNTAIN SAGE: Artemisia tridentata, A. Ludoviciana and other species of Artemisia 
have been.gathered in large quantities as substitutes. Mugwort, Artemisia Mexicana has been 


offered as a substitute O. A. FARWELL. 


MYRRH: Alcoholic extractive 24.67%, 24.09% E. L. PATcH. 
NEOSALVARSAN: Ampoules containing starch and salt have been sold for neosalvarsan 
15,000 such ampoules were filled in Jersey City. They were put up in packages to imitate the 
German or English makes. A pothecary 
NITROUS ETHER, SPIRIT: One hundred and twelve samples below standard 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD. 
NUX VOMICA: Seven lots; total alkaloids, 2.61°%%, 2.678%, 2.975%, 3.19%, 3.16%, 
2.5%, 2-49 %- E. L. PATcu. 
OPIUM: Most of the opium received in this country appears to come from Persia 
ENGELHARDT. 
EB. L. Pate. 


Ten shipments received were of good quality. H 

Powdered 11.7%, 10.94%. 

PAPAIN: One part digests 13.6 fibrin in neutral solution; 24.1 in alkaline 

One part digests 13.6 fibrin in neutral solution; 24.4 in alkaline. 

One part digests 12.0 fibrin in neutral solution; 20 in alkaline. : E° L. PatTcu 

PARSLEY SEED: Of ten shipments one was rejected, yielding only 11%) ether soluble 
resin. 3 H. ENGELHARDT 

PENNYROYAL: This product has been very carelessly collected and frequently con 
tains very large amounts of sand, stems and other foreign material. Pennyroyal leaves should 
not contain more than 10° stems, more than 16% ash and not more than 6% of acid-insoluble 
ash (sand). DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PEPSIN: Two shipments were deficient in proteolytic power H. ENGELHARDT 
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PETROLEUM BENZIN: Very difficult to find a product meeting the U. S. P. require- 
ments. Much sold under this name has a specific gravity of 0.7400 or more, while the official 
range is 0.638 to 0.660. The usual product has considerable foreign odor. ‘The Standard Oil 
Company formerly marketed a “Gas Machine Gasoline” having a sp. gr. of about 0.6508 at 
25° C., but they have discontinued it. E. L. Patcn. 

PETROLATUM OILS: White mincral oils of exceptional quality of American source 
can now be readily obtained. Occasionally they are defective. “I'wo lots would not meet the 
sulphuric acid test. KE. L. Patcu 

PHENOL: This product is made almost exclusively in this country at the present time 
and is generally of good quality; however, we received a few shipments which possessed a nauseat- 


ing odor resembling sulphuretted compounds. H. ENGELHARDT. 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE: One shipment contained manganese oxide and 
another assayed only 86% of absoliite salt. H. ENGELHARDT. 


PRICKLY ASH BARK: A common substitute is prickly elder bark (Aralia spinosa). 
It is readily distinguished by taste as it does not produce the acrid or tingling sensation developed 


by the genuine xanthoxylum. O. A. FARWELL. 
QUASSIA: Extractive 3.3%, 5%, 4%. Ash 2.8%, 3.4%, 3%. E. L. Patcu. 


QUININE SULPHATE: One lot contained a decided trace of other cinchona alkaloids. 
E. L. PaTcu. 
RENNET: Much difficulty was experienced with this product. In regard to its curdling 
power it would be advisable to give more detailed directions for the assay process, especially 
in regard to the absence of preservatives in the milk used for testing rennet. 
. H. ENGELHARDT. 
SARSAPARILLA, MEXICAN: Supplies have been more or less curtailed with a con- 
sequent rise in price. Many substitutes have been brought forward, some of which are the 
roots of unofficial species of Smilax. One substitute is the rhizome of some fern. Externally 
it is black, dorsiventral and when broken crosswise shows a structure similar to that of Jteris 
aquillina. This is not permitted to enter the country under the name of Sarsaparilla, but con- 
siderable quantities have been admitted under the name of ‘“‘Black Sarsa.”” O. A. FARWELL. 
SOFT SOAP: Much complaint is entered by physicians as to the color, odor, etc., of the 
U. S. P. IX product made from cottonseed oil and some insist on the U. S. P. 1900 made from 
linseed oil. 
Two lots gave 0.6% of free oleic acid. Residue 3.56% and 2.9°% (U.S. P. 3%). 
E. Le PATCH 
SOAP LINIMENT, U.S. P.: Refractive index 1.3750; alcohol 69°). Diluted with water, 
salted and ether washed 100 Cc. gave 5.3% residue. Evaporation of original 5.4%. 
Market sample: Refractive index 1.3702; alcohol 66%. Ether washing 2.79%. Evapora- 
tion of original 4.25%. (Half quantity of oils about 80% of soap.) 
U.S. P., refractive index at 20°, 1.3771. Evaporation 5.73%. 
Sample, refractive index 20°, 1.3770. Evaporation 5.5%. B. 1. Patch. 
SODIUM BENZOATE: No. 1, assayed 99.38%. No. 2, 99.38 sodium benzoate, 0.35 
sodium chloride. BE. L. Paten 
SODIUM CHLORIDE: Worcester salt, moisture 0.5% NaCl 99.67°% (includes CaCl 
Prominent name, U.S. P., moisture, NaCl 99% (includes CaCle). 
Prominent name, U.S. P., moisture, NaCl 97%, contained Ca, Mg and sulphate 
Prominent name, U.S. P., moisture, NaCl 99.2% contained Ca, Mg and sulphate. 
Prominent name, highest purity, 99.86%, 99.57%, 99.86%, 99.28%. 
EK. L. PAtTcu 
SPIKENARD: ‘Extractive 21%, 7% ash, 24% extractive, 15°% ash. 
E. L. PaTcu. 
STRAMONIUM LEAVES: This drug is largely cultivated in this country and out of 
ten shipments we were compelled to reject only one assaying 0.22% of total mydriatic alkaloids 
H. ENGELHARDT. 
Leaves of various unofficial species of datura have been gathered and offered as stramonium 
Probably most of the spurious drug comes from D. meteloides and can readily be differentiated by 
the pubescent character of the leaves. O. A. FARWELL. 
0.24% alkaloids, 10.324%. E. L. PATcu. 
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The leaves of Yanthium strumarium L. have been substituted for true stramonium. They 
lo not contain the characteristic alkaloids of the genuine. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
STYRAX: Soluble in alcohol 8267, 17°¢ volatile matter, 7°% residue. Smelled like 
shoemaker’s wax E. L. Patcu 
TANSY: The leaf apparently has disappeared, or soon will, from the market. Its place 
been taken by the herb, usually cut, which contains an excessive percentage of heavy inert 


stems O. A. FARWELL. 
UNICORN ROOT, ALETRIS: Extractive 16.7 Ash 7.3% Extractive 12.2%. 
Ash 9.4% . Kk. L. Patcu 


Excessive amounts of total ash and acid-insoluble ash have been found in lots of Aletris 
In a few instances the limit of 16°) given in the N. F. was exceeded. If properly collected total 
ash should not exceed 10°; and acid-insoluble ash 5°7%. One lot contained 3% true Aletris and 
97‘¢ false Unicorn, Chamaelirium luteum DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
VALERIAN: There has been gathered in Mexico and offered for sale as Valerian, a long 
spindlesshaped root that has the characteristic valerian odor. Needless to say it is not the official 
drug, which is a fibrous root O. A. FARWELL. 
VIBURNUM: Nearly all samples of Viburnum prunifolium, black haw, have proved 
to be genuine, while most lots claiming to be Viburnum opulus have proved to be mountain maple 
bark, Acer spicatum. Mountain maple bark may be distinguished by its fracture, which is fibrous, 
while that of Cramp Bark is short and weak, since it has no bark fibers or the fibers, if present, 
are few and scattered. The barks may further be distingwshed by the color which develops 
when a drop of 1°¢ or 0.1°¢ ferric chloride solution is placed on the inner surface of the bark 
Aiter several minutes a blue color develops in the case of mountain maple and a green color in the 
case of cramp bark, due to the tannin in the bark. If woody tissue is present it should be removed 
before making the test. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
WATER PEPPER: This drug is derived from Polygonum acre and perhaps P. hydropiper 
the species with acrid leaves. P. Persicaria and P. hydrapiperoides are largely used as adulterants 
and substitutes. O. A. FARWELL. 
WILD CHERRY: The barks of the Rocky Mountain species of cherries have been 
gathered and offered as wild cherry. The bark is thicker and distinguished by the narrow trans 
verse ridges on the outer bark, in more or less scattered but concentric circles 
O. A. FARWELL 


‘ 


Four grammes of good bark should yield over 2 minims or 0.124 mils of 2% hydrocyanic 


acid. Four lots were below this standard. 1.04 minims, 1.37, 0.847 and 1.44 
E. L. PAtcu. 
WINES: A carload of Sherry Wine was rejected on account of having a cloudy ap- 
pearance and having an acid reaction due to after-fermentation H. ENGELHARDT. 


Sherry, alcohol 19.56; volume, 19.16 ¢, 18.16 


Port, 20°¢, 19.24% 7 (5.5 Gm. residue from 100 mils) 19.4% 


20.9%, 18.34%. 

Malaga, 18.84 ¢ alcohol. E. L. PATCH 

XANTHORRHIZA: The root of this plant is gathered in large quantities and offered 
sometimes as goldenseal, sometimes as berberis O. A. FARWELL 

YELLOW DOCK: Canaigre and the roots of various species of Rumex have been offered 
for the official Rumex crispus. O. A. FARWELL 

YERBA SANTA: Much is offered containing 15 to 20°%% of large stems, instead of the 
5°, limit of stem, and inert old or improperly dried leaves. EK. L. PATCH 


ZINC OXIDE: Many lots contain excess of lead. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
99.27% ZnO, trace only of heavy metals, 99.68°% ZnO, slight trace of heavy metals; 
99.36°% ZnO, 0.10% ZnCh, slight trace of iron, no lead; 99.36°% ZnO, 0.2% ZnCh, no other heavy 
metals. E. L. PATcu. 
EpGAR L. PATCH, 
H. ENGELHARDT, 
O. A. FARWELL, 
Committee. 











COUNCIL BUSINESS 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 
THIRD SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 1917-1918 
Concluded from p. 831, September issue. 

The report of the Committee on Publication was presented as follows 
To the Members of the Council: 

The Committee on Publication submits the following report: 

Expenditures for the Journal.—The expenditures of the JouRNAL in 1917 for publication, 
etc., were $6,282.61, which, with the editor’s salary ($3,500), totalled $9,782.61, and the total 
cost of the JourNAL for the previous year was $9,123.07 ($5,623.07-+ $3,500), an increase of 
$659 . 54. 

Receipts of the Journal.—The receipts of the JouRNaAL in 1917 from advertisements, etc., 
were $6,000.73 and for 1916 were $5,478.21, an increase of $522.52 

Net Cost of the Journal.—In 1917 the total cost of the JourNaL (including salaries) was 
$9,782.61, and the total receipts were $6,000.73, making a net cost of $3,781.88. In 1916 the 
net cost was $3,644.86, or an increase in net cost for 1917 of $137.02. In other words, there 
were in 1917 over 2,700 members in the Association and the Journal for 1917 cost the Association 
practically, only $1.40 per member per year. 

The credit for this achievement is due to Editor Eberle, who has worked most zealously, 
not only in keeping down the rising costs of publication and in getting and retaining advertise- 
ments—a most difficult task at this time, when there is so much business that no firm hardly 
wants to advertise—but also, in maintaining the high scientific character of the JOURNAL. 

Printing of Journal for 1918.—The contract for printing the JourNAL for 1918 was con- 
tinued with the Eschenbach Printing Company, of Easton, Pa., on October 1, 1917, under the 
same exceedingly advantageous conditions as the contract of 1917 with the same company, and 
the service rendered has been entirely satisfactory 

Year Book for 1916 (Vol. 5).—The contract for printing the Year Book for 1916 was awarded 
to the Eschenbach Printing Company, of Easton, Pa., on October 1, 1917; the Eschenbach Print- 
ing Company generously consenting to print the 1916 Year Book under the same specifications, 
terms and conditions as the 1915 Year Book. The book was distributed in May 1918. 

Reporter Arny states that ‘“‘the preparation of the Abstracts for the 1916 Year Book 
was made difficult by the absence of practically all journals from Germany, Austria and even 
from Switzerland. Abstracts from these sources were obtained from English, French and Dutch 
journals, and notably from ‘Chemical Abstracts,’ the editorial staff of which was able to secure 
sets of the 1916 journals from the Teuton nations.’’ With these aids, the Year Book was as com- 
prehensive as its predecessors. 

* The 1916 Year Book cost $2,945.08, including expressage, which, with th: salary of the 
Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy ($600), totalled $3,545.08 In 1915 the Year Book cost 
$2,912.51, including expressage, ete., which, with the salary of the Reporter on the Progress of 
Pharmacy ($600), totalled $3,512.51, an increased cost for the 1916 issue of $32.57. 

In other words, on the basis of 2,700 members, the Year Book for 1916 cost the Association 
practically, only $1.30 per member per year 

The Year Book contains only about one-half as many reading pages as the JOURNAL, the 
increased relative cost being due to the fact that the Year Book docs not carry advertisements 

The JournaL and the Year Book, therefore, cost the Association, practically, but $2.70 per 
member per year. 

The JourNaAL and the Year Book represent, next to the National Formulary, the most 
valuable assets of the Association, and it is important that they be kept so. At the present 
time the members of the Association are receiving very valuable services from the Editor of the 
JOURNAL, services which are worth more than we are paying him. We, therefore, recommend 
an increase in the annual salary of the Editor of $250. (It should be more.) Our finances, 
we are assured, will permit the increase. 

National Formulary, Fourth Edition.—25,000 copies of the N. F. IV have been printed 
and bound. Of these the stock remaining on hand on July 1, 1918, were 1,521 (766 muslin, 588 
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Buckram and 167 Interleaved). In other words, practically, 23,500 have been sold since the 
first copy on July 25, 1916. The General Secretary will present in his annual report a statement 
as to the distribution of the book and the Treasurer in his report a statement as to the receipts 
ind expenditures. 

As nearly seven years have passed since the establishment of the monthly JourNAt of the 
\ssociation, a sufficient time has elapsed to pass judgment upon the wisdom of its issuance. 
As the result of its study of the situation, the Committee on Publication believes that the deci- 
sion to publish the JouRNAL was one of the most progressive steps ever taken by the Association. 
The results obtained have been more than satisfactory. No apology is needed for the JouRNAL. 
I: stands in the front rank of scientific periodicals and exercises a potent national influence in 
the important domain of pharmacy and collateral sciences. It has enabled the Association to 
keep in touch with its membership each month, and has accentuated, during the year, the atten- 
tion, interest and work of the membership. It is in a class of its own, and*is the competitor 
of no other pharmaceutical journal, but the friend of all. It furnishes to its readers nearly 100 
pages of reading matter each month, an amount of space that no other pharmaceutical journal 
of the country could possibly give to the Association, no matter how friendly it might be. 

The publication of the JouRNAL marks a great advance over the former Proceedings in 
the presentation of reports and papers read at the annual meetings, because these are received 
sooner by the members, relatively, than formerly, and being received monthly, are read through, 
which was not the case with the annual volumes of the Proceedings, regarded chiefly as a work 
of reference. 

While praising the JouRNAL, the Year Book deserves no less praise. It is the equal if not, 
the superior, of any other annual report on the progress of pharmacy, and under the able man 
igement of its present Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, it is worthily maintaining the 
traditions of its predecessors. 

In these two works, the JOURNAL and the Year Book, each in a class of its own—one for 
the publication of the detailed research work of the members of the Association and the othe 
for the comprehensive review of a// pharmaceutical literature and research—the Association is 
following the example and experience of other leading scientific bodies, such as the American 
Medical Association, the American Chemical Society, the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, and the French Pharmaceutical Society, ete., and it is doing his at an exceedingly 
reasonable cost to the Association, as the figures previously given show. 

In addition, the revision of the National Formulary of the American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation is largely based upon the research work of the members of this Association, and the 
recognition of the book as a legal standard for drugs has brought unusual and deserved prestige 
to the Association. It is, therefore, peculiarly fitting that, after a proper deduction for the 
overhead charges of the Association incurred on behalf of the National Formulary has been 
made, the balance should be kept as a Research Fund (as has been decided upon under Rule 14 
of the General Rules of Finance), to be expended for encouraging investigation and research 
work upon any subject relating in any way to Pharmacy or to the collateral sciences, as may 
seem proper by the Council; promoting in this way the growth and development of the science 
and art of pharmacy for the ultimate good of all concerned 

J. W. ENGLAND, Chairman 

On motion of Jacob Diner, seconded by S. L. Hilton, the report was received and the 
recommendation of the Committee on Publication that the salary of the Editor of the JouRNAL 
be increased $250 per annum, was referred to the Committee on Finance to consider and report 
upon later to the Council. 

Adjourned until Wednesday, August 14, at 7 P.M. 

J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary. 
FOURTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 1917-1918. 

The fourth session of the Council for 1917-18 was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday, August 14, 1918, at 7.30 P.M., Chairman L. C. Hopp presiding. 

Present: Messrs. H. V. Arny, W. B. Day, Jacob Diner, E. G. Eberle, Frank Eldred, 
Kk. F. Kelly, J. W. England, L. C. Hopp, J. Hostmann, J. A. Koch, L. A. Seltzer, L. E. Sayre, 
C. M. Snow, Dr. H. M. Whelpley, and F. J. Wulling. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the previous session was dispensed with. 
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Applications for membership from 396 to 402, inclusive, were presented and favorably 
acted upon. ‘The list was: 

No. 396. Herschel Brian McWilliams, 1100 Grand Ave., Washington, Ind., rec. by C. C. Glover 
and A. F. Schlichting 

No. 397. Harry Warren Koch, 3rd Ave. & 74th Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., rec. by Hugo H. Schaefer 
and J. Rehfuss. 

No. 398. Harry A. White, Wyoming, IIl., rec. by Wm. B. Day and C. M. Snow 

No. 399. Joseph E. Dubsky, 1901 West 51st St., Chicago, Ill., rec. by T. H. Potts and Frank 
Dubsky. 

No. 400. John R. Elson, 1025 Charles St., Wellsburg, W. Va., rec. by W. P. Porterfield and Wm. 
B. Day. 

No. 401. Miss Sylvia Ginsburg, 908 S. Ashland St., Chicago, IIl., ree. by Amanda Druehl and 
Jean Gordon 

No. 402. Charles T. Root, 806 Lennox Apts., Detroit, Mich., rec. by Leonard A. Belges and 
A. A. Wheeler 

The Report of the Research Committee was presented, as follows: 
REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE, A. PH. A 

To the Members of the Council: 

In the early part of 1918, the Council approved of the selection of a committee on re- 
search consisting of H. V. Arny, G. M. Beringer, J. A. Koch, Henry Kraemer, E. Kremers, 
C. H. LaWall, F. B. Power, W. L. Scoville, A. B. Stevens and H. M. Whelpley. 

Since its appointment, the committee has discussed the problems before it by means 
of seven bulletins and the question of the wisest methods of administering the American Pharma 
ceutical Research Fund was discussed from all angles 

The result of our correspondence brought your committee to the view that it would be 
unwise to formulate, at this early date in the history of the fund, any hard and fast rules con- 
cerning minutiae and as a result the following resolutions covering the work that was entrusted 
to your committee were passed by substantial majorities. 

1. Resolved, That any award that shall be made shall be assigned for the purpose of pro- 
moting those particular topics which in the opinion of the Committee are most worthy of imme- 
diate investigation and are most likely to yield practical results 

2. Resolved, That the topics for investigation are to be assigned in relation to their im- 
portance and to the extent that money is available for their prosecution. 

3. Resolved, That any particular award shall be made to an individual who shall be 
adjudged competent to carry on the investigation and who shall be considered responsible for 
the results or the use of the award. 

4. Resolved, That the whole sum available in any single year may be awarded to one in- 
vestigator, or it may be divided between two or more investigators, as may be deemed wise. 

5. Resolved, That investigators may be selected by the Committee, or may be accepted 
on application when in the judgment of the Committee such investigators are competent and 
deserving. 

6. Resolved, That awards shall be made by the Council upon advice and recommenda- 
tion of the Research Committee. 

7. Resolved, That a vote of at least 70 percent of the Committee shall be necessary to 
carry motions on rules dealing with problems of financial character. 

Your Committee desires to call attention to the fact that it is a temporary body, which 
will go out of existence after this report is received by the Association. That such a Committee 
should be a permanent one there is no question, and your present Committee therefore recom- 
mends that the following amendments be made to the by-laws, creating a standing committee 
on Research: 

That Article I of Chapter X of the By-laws of the Association be amended by adding 
“‘a Committee on Pharmaceutical Research,” the article to read: ‘‘There shall be appointed or 
elected standing committees as follows: A Committee on United States Pharmacopoeia, a Com- 
mittee on Transportation, a Committee on Resolutions, and a Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Research, each to consist of ten members,”’ etc. 

Also that Article XI be added, to read as follows: 
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“The Committee on Pharmaceutical Research shall be elected by the Council, two mem- 
bers to serve for a term of five years, two for a term of four years, two for a term of three years, 
two for a term of two years, and two for a term of one year, and after the expiration of the one- 
year term, two members shall be elected annually for a term of five years. The Committee on 
Pharmaceutical Research shall endeavor to promote research along pharmaceutical lines, and 
shall advise the Council as to the use of the research funds of the Association.” 

H. V. Arny, Chairman. 

On motion of F. J. Wulling, seconded by Jacob Diner, the report was adopted and its 
recommendation approved 

The following amendment to the By-laws, offered at the first general session of the Asso- 
ciation and referred to the Council, was read: 

Amend Chapter VIII, Article III, by adding: 

“and if the number of members of the American Pharmaceutical Association who 

are members in good standing of any State Association shall equal twenty-five per 
centum of the actual number of members of such a State Association, then the 
reduction shall be five dollars, making the net amount to be paid three dollars.”’ 

Making the amended article read: 

‘Every member shall pay im advance to the Treasurer the sum of four dollars as 

annual dues, and by neglecting to pay said contribution for six successive months 
may be dropped from the roll of members. If the annual dues (four dollars) and the 
annual subscription to the JouRNAL (four dollars) be paid at one and the same time, 
a reduction of three dollars shall be allowed, and if the number of members of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association who are members in good standing of any State As- 
sociation shall equal twenty-five per centum of the actual number of members of such 
a State Association, then the reduction shall be five dollars, making the net amount 
to be paid three dollars.” 

H. P. Hynson, present by invitation, explained the intent of the proposed amendment 

and an extended discussion upon the subject was had. 

On motion of H. V. Arny, seconded by Dr. H. M. Whelpley, it was decided that the Coun- 
ci. recommend to the House of Delegates a discussion of the subject of ‘‘combination-dues”’ of 
he American Pharmaceutical Association and the State Associations on the basis of 100 per- 
cent membership of the State Associations, the latter collecting the combined dues and remitting 
to the American Pharmaceutical Association its portion of the dues. 

Treasurer Whelpley made a verbal statement on the payments of dues by members and 
on the Joseph P. Remington Medal Fund, established by the New York Branch and approved 
by the Council. It amounted to date to $1,000 invested in Liberty Bonds. 

On motion of J. W. England, seconded by E. G. Eberle, a vote of thanks was directed to 
be given to the New York Branch for establishing the Fund and the Treasurer of the Association 
was authorized to keep the Fund as a separate fund and to change the bonds of the earlier issues 
of the Liberty Bonds into those of the Third Liberty Loan registered and of large denominations. 

Adjurned until Thursday, August 15, 1918, at 5 P.M. 

J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary. 


FIFTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 1917-1918. 


The fifth session of the Council for 1917-18 was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Thursday, August 15, 1918, at 5.15 P.M., Vice-Chairman S. L. Hilton being called to the chair 
in the temporary absence of the Chairman. 

Present: Messrs. H. V. Arny, W. B. Day, Jacob Diner, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, C. A. Dye, 
E. G. Eberle, J. W. England, J. G. Godding, S. L. Hilton, L. E. Sayre, Clyde M. Snow, Dr. 
H. M. Whelpley, F. J. Wulling, E. F. Kelly, L. A, Seltzer, F. R. Eldred and Dr. F. E. Stewart. 

The minutes of the previous session of the Council were read and on motion approved. 

Chairman Hopp assumed the chair. 

Applications for membership from Nos. 403 to 407, inclusive, were presented and favor- 
ably acted upon. The list was: 

No. 403. Isidore Edward Chez, 3701 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. Gray and S. L. 
Antonow. 
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No. 404. Edgar Yager Hudson, Shenandoah, Va., rec. by W. F. Rudd and Wm. B. Day. 
No. 405. Walter L. Lyle, Bedford City, Va., rec. by W. F. Rudd and Wm. B. Day. 
No. 406. Wm. O'Neill, 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl., rec. by Wm. B. Day and Ray Whid- 
den. 
No. 407. Robert Templeton Echols, Pullman, Ill., rec. by E. G. Eberle and E. N. Gathercoal. 
The Commercial Section passed the following motion at its session on August 15 and re- 
ferred the same to the Council: 
“That the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association be requested 
to sanction the appointment of a committee of five to be known as the Committee on 
Conservation; this committee to consider suggestions regarding changes of formulas 
to aid in the conservation of glycerin and other products.’’ (A paper read by Hugo 
Schaefer, of New York, entitled ‘““The Conservation of Crude Drugs,’’ is requested 
to be referred to this committee if appointed 
The requests of the Commercial Section were agreed to and the Chairman of the Council 
was directed to appoint the Committee. 
The following recommendations contained in address of Robert P. Fischelis, Chairman 
of the Commercial Section, were approved by the Section and referred to the Council 
“(1) That the American Pharmaceutical Association take the initiative or, at 
least an active part, in any movement designed to protect pharmaceutical interests 
after the war. 
2) In accordance with the rules of the A. Ph. A., the Section on Commercial 
Interests shall each year propose a topic for discussion by State Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciations and report on the results the following year. The topic suggested for the 
ensuing year is ‘““Pharmacy and Pharmacists after the War,’’ and this may include 
considerations of such question as the help problem, the problem of correct prices, on 
attitude toward imported merchandise, and similar problems.” 
On motion of E. G. Eberle, seconded by Wm. B. Day, the action on above request was 
postponed until a subsequent meeting 
On motion of J. W. England seconded by W. B. Day, Oliver Franklin Fuller, of Chicago, 
was elected Honorary President of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1948-19 
E. G. Eberle presented his report as Editor, as follows 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR AND ADVERTISING MANAGER OF THE JOURNAL OF THE A. PH. A 


PHILADELPHIA, August 1, 1918. 
To the Council and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

In submitting my report as editor and advertising manager for the year of 1917, I can 
present nothing new or very different from the report of the Publication Committee 

The total expenses for the year 1917 amounted to $6,282.61, while for 1916 they were 
$5,623.07, a difference of $659.54, due to the advanced cost of everything that goes into the 
production of the JourNat. There is also an increased cost of $23.02 for postage, due to the fact 
that we must mail and remail copy, proof, and pay postage on reprints. The advanced cost of 
publication accounts for $470.08 of the $659.54; the other cost, aside from postage, was for re 
prints, as the clerical expenses were practically the same. 

Our receipts were $6,000.73 against $5,478.21 of 1916; part of this increase was due, 
however, to receipts from reprints. The JouRNAL cost us $137.02 more than the year previous, 
or about $12.00 per issue more. 

The year of 1917 was a favorable one for advertising; we had a year’s contract for a page 
from the General Sales Agents of the National Formulary, valued at $300.00, and advertising 
on account of the National Dispensatory and other text and reference books 

It should be understood by the members that in these figures no credit is given to the 
JouRNAL for subscriptions through membership, and we of course persuade most prospective 
subscribers to become members of the Association. If the JouRNAL were credited with, say, 
$2.00 for each subscribing member, then the JouRNAL would pay its own way, including the 
editor’s salary, and pay some money back into the treasury. But this is only for those who 
look upon the JoURNAL as an expense. All of our work is for the Association, for pharmacy, 
for pharmacists, for service. 
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Our receipts from advertising in 1917 were $5,529.84, exceeding those of the previous 
year by $304.27. We need more advertising patrons, we should have them, and can have them, 
if some of our members will use their influence in that direction. 

I have here itemized and scheduled lists of receipts and expenses. Each month every 
member of the Publication Committee receives a monthly statement. Early this year these 
statements were audited with those of the treasurer’s books and found correct. Bills from the 
publisher go to the secretary, other expenses are paid by me, and on the signed vouchers I receive 
my money. All checks received by me are made payable to the Association or the Treasurer. 

The JouRNAL has made some progress, and we have reason to be pleased. With this as an 
analysis I desire to add a few statements and a request for continued coéperation, and also to 
extend thanks to all the pharmaceutical journals for their coéperation, which we have endeavored 
to reciprocate. The JOURNAL is in no sense a competitor but strictly a coéperator. Especially 
commendable was the publicity given for this meeting and doubtless the attendance was in- 
fluenced thereby and the splendid work of the local committees. 

That the JoURNAL is being more and more appreciated is evidenced by those favoring 
the publication with contributions which they desire to have printed in a Journal of this kind. 
It occupies as to pharmacy the same place that the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion does to medicine, and that of the American Chemical Society to chemistry, ctc. The thing 
is to provide for greater opportunities—all work together. It is gratifying to report that the 
attachment fer the JouRNAL is growing; never a month passes without letters of favorable com- 
ment and encouragement. A very few of the other kind of communications have been received, 
just one the other day, but it came in the same mail with another from one who, because of the 
JourNaL, applied for membership in the Association, which more than offset the discouraging 
letter. Every member of the Membership Committee uses the JouRNAL and Year Book as‘a 
means of getting members, and we all know they are sincere in their expressions, and personally 
I desire to thank every one of them. It is true there is a percentage of floating membership, 
but when the 26 deaths of this year represent 574 years of membership, or 22 years average, 
the former is not so large as some would have us believe. 

It is also true that all the papers read before the Association cannot be printed at one 
time; if they were, many would go unread. But the JouRNaL needs no apology. It needs that, 
as in a business, we work harmoniously and enthusiastically for it, and it is a great satisfaction 
that with few exceptions this is the case. 

Contrary to a more general view, it has been said that the JourNaL has little real value 
for the advertiser. The JouRNAL has advertising value; it has the pulling power of our member- 
ship, of pharmacists who are influential in shaping American pharmacy. In some degree it may 
be an exprcssion of altruism because the advertisers are imbued with the spirit, and I praise them 
for it, but in the final analysis the advertisers are given full value—exceptional value. So I 
repeat the JoURNAL has advertising value and our confidence and sincerity are potential in its 
establishment; the statement is entitled to our unqualified endorsement. 

The members can encourage advertisers; the membership comprises members of influence 
who value the patronage given the JouRNAL. It is for them to tell the manufacturers so; we are 
promoting the science and volume of their business; we are co-laborers. It is in the advance- 
ment of pharmacy, of the drug business, that we are all interested. Let us be loyal. By de- 
votion to the cause we give a lift; by promoting the possibilities of the work of our Association, 
the Year Book, the National Formulary, the JourNaL and all of the other endeavors, we im- 
prove the service of pharmacy. Let us convey assurance that our Association and every one 
of its undertakings is worthy of our enterprise, our support; let us say so and act so, without 
equivocation or mental reservation. 

I desire to express my sincere thanks and appreciation for your support, for your con- 
tinued confidence, and hope that my endeavor and work meet your approbation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. G. EBERLE, 
Editor and Advertising Manager. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by S. L. Hilton, the report was approved. 


Adjourned until Friday, August 16, 1918, at 11 A.M. 
J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary. 
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SIXTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 1917-1918. 

The sixth session of the Council for 1917-18 was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Friday, August 16, 1918, at 11 A.M., Chairman Hopp presiding. 

Present: Messrs. H. V. Arny, W. B. Day, Jacob Diner, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, Clair A. Dye, 
E. G. Eberle, F. R. Eldred, E. F. Kelly, J. W. England, R. P. Fischelis, J. G. Godding, S. L. 
Hilton, L. C. Hopp, C. B. Jordan, J. A. Koch, L. E. Sayre, L. A. Seltzer, Dr. F. E. Stewart, Dr. 
H. M. Whelpley and F. J. Wulling. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed with. 

The following applications for membership were received and favorably acted upon: 
No. 408. Edward Edwin Swanson, Y. M. C. A., Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by Charles R. Eckler 

and E. G. Eberle. 
No. 409. Clifford Florian Taplin, Milroy, Minn., rec. by E. O. Kagy and E. G. Eberle. 

The report of the Committee on Standards was presented as follows 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS. 
To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

Your Committee desires to report that owing to the present conditions due to the War, 
work on the formulation of standards has been much impeded. This has been due not only 
to the difficulty of obtaining samples of products in sufficient number to be fairly representative, 
but mainly to the fact that the time of the different members of the committee is so taken up 
with important matters connected with the War that it is practically impossible to secure as- 
sistance. The committee has, however, tentatively adopted standards for three products, 
namely: 

, Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate Strontium Lactate 

Quinine Hydrochlorsulphate 
and has prepared and under consideration at this time monographs for fourteen other drugs 
and chemicals, namely: 


Acetylsalicylic Acid Franciscea 
Calcium Phenolsulphonate Malvae Flores 
Lithium Benzoate Marrubium 
Zinc Stearate Piscidia 
Quinine Phosphate Pyrethri Flores 
Ceanothus Sandaraca 
Fabiana Tonga 
The committee would therefore report progress 
To be continued) J. A. Kocn, Chairman. 


SURGEON GENERAL CONTRADICTS RECENT STATEMENT IN CON- 
GRESS RELATIVE TO NUMBER OF DRUG ADDICTS. 

The Surgeon General of the Army on October 12, authorized a denial of a 
report that 200,000 men called in the first draft were drug addicts. The report 
was based on a speech made in the House by Representative Rainey, of Ohio. 

The Representative was chairman of a committee appointed by Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo to investigate the use of narcotics in the army. The in- 
quiry has been on for months, and the Treasury Department is about ready to 
make public the results. The Surgeon General said: 

‘The records of the Surgeon General’s office show that of a total of 990,592 
men examined in the draft up to December 31, 1917, a total of 403 were rejected 
for drug addiction. To these men may be added seventy-six men discharged for 
drug addiction after induction and enlistment in the service. From the figures 
given it may be said that there is no evidence to show that there is an excessive 
use of drugs by enlisted men and officers of the army.” 
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MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL DRUG 
TRADE CONFERENCE HELD AT THE SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD., ON THE 25TH 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER IQI8. 


Meeting called to order by President James H. Beal at 10.20 o’clock A.M. 

The notice of the meeting issued September 11, 1918, was read and President Beal added 
the explanation that the meeting had been ordered by the Executive Committee at a meeting 
held August 13, 1918, for a purpose that would appear from the report of the Committee. (See 
report following.) 

The roll was called and showed the following delegates and alternates present: 

Representing The American Pharmaceutical Association: John C. Wal- 

lace, Samuel L. Hilton and James H. Beal, delegates. 

Representing the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association: Frank E. 

Holliday, alternate for Charles A West; George W. Lattimer, delegate; (C. Mahlon 

Kline, absent). 

Representing the National Association of Retail Druggists: Samuel C. 

Henry, James F. Finneran and Eugene C. Brokmeyer, delegates. 

Representing the American Association of Pharmaceutical Chemists: George 

C. Hall, B. L. Maltbie, delegates, and Harry Noonan, alternate for Dr. W. C. 

Abbott. 

Representing the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association: Dr. A. R 

L. Dohme and Charles M. Woodruff, delegates, and R. C. Stofer, also delegate ap- 

pointed in the place of Adolph G. Rosengarten, resigned. 

Representing the Proprietary Association of America: Philip I. Heuisler 

and Harry B. Thompson, delegates, and Frank A. Blair, alternate for Fred. K 

Fernald. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Conference as printed and distributed were then 
ordered approved without reading. 


REFERENDUMS. 


The Secretary then announced the adoption of the following referendums without a dis- 
senting vote: 

1. To appoint the following committees: 

A committee on pharmaceutical service in the army and navy. 

A committee on national and state legislation regarding alcohol in pharma- 
ceutical products. 

A committee on national and state formula and label legislation. 

A committee on national and state anti-narcotic legislation, and to confer 
power on the President of the Conference to appoint alternate delegates to mem- 
bership on standing and special committees. 


2. WHEREAS, Present transportation conditions make it more necessary than 
ever that the drug trade have the fullest facilities of the mails, and especially the 
parcel post, and 

WHEREAS, The bill to that end introduced in the last Congress known as 
the Kern-Doremus Bill received the endorsement of all the association members of 
the National Drug Trade Conference, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Conference be and is hereby 
instructed to effect the introduction of a similar bill in the present Congress and 
to promote its passage by every lawful means possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That to this end the Executive Committee be authorized to ex- 
pend a sum not exceeding $200.00 in printing and circulating among members of 
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Congress, and the medical and pharmaceutical press, proper representations re- 
specting the urgency and justice of such measure. 


3. Resolved, That this Conference, representing all the pharmaceutical interests 
of the country, hereby respectfully protests against any increase in the tax upon 
industrial alcohol—otherwise called non-beverage alcohol—as an unnecessary and 
unjust burden upon an industry which has been classed as essential to the progress of 
the war and the health of both the military and civic population; and this Confer- 
ence further represents and protests that any marked increase in such tax, because 
of its prohibitive tendency, is likely to defeat the very object of the law and effect 
a reduction of revenue from this source rather than an increase. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


President Beal then confirmed the appointments noticed in Bulletin No. 4, which were 
as follows: 

Committee on Pharmaceutical Corps: Samuel C. Henry, Chairman; Chas. J. Lynn and 
S. L. Hilton. 

Committee on Alcohol Legislation: Charles M. Woodruff, Chairman; Charles A. West and 
James F. Finnerman. 

Committee on Anti-narcotic Legislation: John C. Wallace, Chairman; Fred K. Fernald 
and Eugene C. Brokmeyer. 

Committee on Formulas and Labels: Harry B. Thompson, Chairman; C. Mahlon Kline 
and Charles M. Woodruff. 


The following report of the Executive Committee was read and ordered received: 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence held in pursuance of a call of the President on the Municipal Pier in the City of Chicago 
at two o'clock P.m., August 13, 1918. 

The meeting called to order by the President. Present: President James H. Beal, Secretary 
Charles M. Woodruff, Samuel C. Henry representing James F. Finneran, Dr. Burdick repre- 
senting Dr. Wallace C. Abbott, Mr. George W. Lattimer, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme and Mr. Fred 
K. Fernald. 

Dr. Dohme moved that the President call a meeting of the Conference at Washington 
or Baltimore at the earliest possible date in the interest of the creation of a Pharmaceutical 
Corps in the United States Army, the Conference to proceed in a body to present the matter to 
the proper authorities in Washington. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Henry, discussed, put to vote and carried. 

The Secretary moved that the President appoint a committee of three to arrange for a 
meeting with the proper authorities and to formulate facts and arguments on the matter of a 
Pharmaceutical Corps in the United States Army for the consideration of the Conference 

The motion was seconded, put to vote and carried. 

The President appointed as such committee: Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, Mr. Samuel C. Henry 
and Mr. Charles M. Woodruff. 

Mr. George W. Lattimer moved that the committee just appointed suggest the date of 
the Conference meeting. Seconded and carried. 

The Secretary then announced that the Conference had adopted the referendum sub- 
mitted in Bulletin No. 6 and moved that the President appoint a committee of three to confer 
with the Postmaster General to see if he would not agree upon some measure to relieve the 
drug trade of the present inconvenience and injustice arising from inability to mail small pack- 
ages of medicines containing therapeutic doses of poisonous substances. 

The motion was seconded, put to vote and carried. Charles M. Woodruff, W. L. Crounse 
and Samuel L. Hilton, were appointed members of the committee. 

Mr. George W. Lattimer moved that a committee of three be appointed to consist of the 
President, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme and one to be appointed by the President, to consider ways and 


means of broadening the scope of the Conference. 
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The motion was seconded and carried, and Mr. Lattimer was appointed the third mem- 
ber of the committee. 
The Executive Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the President. 


James H. BEAt, President, 
CHARLES M. Wooprurr, Secretary 
The Secretary-Treasurer then gave an informal report respecting the state of the funds 
of the Conference, details to be incorporated in his regular report to be presented at the coming 


regular meeting of the Conference. 


Balance last report. ; a . .. $373.18 
Received from assessments. . P . 300.00 
Total . 673.28 
I-xpenditures : 132.86 
Jalance on hand oe : $540 .32 


of which $200.00 had been appropriated to forward proper efforts to secure executive or legis- 
lative relief respecting the mailing of medicinal preparations containing poisons in therapeutic 
doses 

The President then called for the report of the special committee appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to arrange for a meeting with the Surgeon General of the Army and to for 
mulate facts and arguments in favor of a Pharmacy Corps in the United States Army to present 
for the consideration of the Conference at a special meeting to be called by the President when 
uch committee announced its readiness. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme announced that he had arranged an appointment with Acting Sur 
geon General Richards for 11 o’clock Thursday, September 26, 1918, and that two members of 
the committee had prepared written statements covering their ideas of what the Conference 
should unanimously agree upon, and would present both, this being acceptable to Mr. Henry 
and himself. He then read his draft, and Mr. Woodruff, the other member of the committe: 
resented his draft. 

Then followed considerable discussion, presentation of motions, etc., until it was finally 
voted that both drafts should be referred to a committee of five to include the original com 
mittee and President J. H. Beal and Mr. R. C. Stofer. 

‘The matter of the amendments to the Harrison Act appearing in the War Revenue Bill (H.R. 
12863) was brought up. Mr. Woodruff read a statement and petition he had prepared, moved 
that it be adopted as the sense of the Conference and copies sent to the members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, which motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Thompson read a presentation of the case he had prepared, whereupon Mr. Wood- 
ruff, with the consent of his second, amended his motion to include Mr. Thompson’s paper, 
and to have 1000 copies printed, one copy to be sent to each member of the Senate and the others 
to be used now and in the future as occasion may warrant. The motion as so amended was 
carried unanimously and the special committee on narcotic legislation was instructed to look 
after the matter; also to arrange for a hearing before the Senate Finance Committee if possible 
These papers having been printed as separate documents and duly distributed are not repeated 
in these minutes 


The Conference then took a recess until three o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Conference reconvened at three o’clock, p.m., all delegates being present. 

The committee of five appointed at the forenoon session to harmonize the papers pre- 
sented by the members of the special committee respecting a Pharmacy Corps in the Army, 
reported that they had agreed upon the following: 
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STATEMENT AND PETITION OF THE NATIONAL DRUG TRADE CONFERENCE 
RESPECTING THE CREATION OF A PHARMACY CORPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


° 
To the Hon. SURGEON GENERAL, 

United States Army. 

The following is respectfully submitted as the unanimous opinion of the delegates to the 
National Drug Trade Conference, a delegate body constituted and empowered according to 
the accompanying printed sheet, on the matter of the creation of a pharmacy corps in the United 
States Army. 

The Conference recognizes the efficiency of the Medical Department of the Army as 
demonstrated in the present emergency. The United States has called into the service of the 
country a colossal army, such as our people have never before dreamed of, and the Medical 
Department of the Army has, with the self-sacrificing aid of the medical profession at large, 
met a call that might well have seemed preposterous, if coolly considered in a time of peace. 
Both in methods and care the world has never before experienced such thoroughness and effec- 
tiveness. The health of our forces at home and overseas has been conserved far beyond any 
expectancy based on past experience in our own land or others. 

But the medical profession has not reached this praiseworthy result unaided. Pharmacy 
has done its share and should receive its recognition and just reward. If our field and base 
hospitals have been more abundantly and better equipped it is because of what pharmacy has 
done in the way of progress during the recent years. If medicine has wrought greater results 
during the present than in previous wars, it is very largely because pharmacy has furnished 
more effective material to work with. Our Army doctors to-day have serums, toxins, vaccines, 
antitoxins, those of former wars never heard of. Pharmacy has furnished products controlled 
by methods it has discovered since previous wars were waged. Pharmacy has provided better 
facilities and products for sanitation, for asepsis, for anesthesia, and for prophylactic and cur- 
ative treatment than were known even to the Army physician in the Spanish-American conflict. 

To-day the pharmacist is a man of skill, education and training; many are adept in chem- 
ical analysis and fully equipped for bacterial examinations. Like the physician, he has devoted 
time and money to qualify for the work of his vocation, which has now come to be recognized as 
quite as important, and certainly as exact a science as medicine itself and his services in the 
army are invaluable. 

1. We believe the services of graduated skilled pharmacists should be made available 
to the men in our army at least to the same extent that they are made compulsory in civil life. 

2. We believe this cannot be done to the best advantage to those serving, the service, 
or those served, without the establishment of a properly organized, officered and coérdinated 
pharmaceutical service. 

3. We believe that skilled pharmacists graduated from colleges recognized in the Amer- 
ican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, a national association of standing and repute among 
pharmacists and the public, are best able, under the general supervision of the Surgeon General, 
to organize and handle the service. 

4. We believe that if the pharmaceutical service by which we mean the skillful com- 
pounding, examination as to quality and accuracy, keeping and storage, assembling, dispensing 
upon physician’s prescription or order and if necessary, administering of all drugs and med- 
icines supplied to the Army and taken by soldiers, were organized, executed and controlled by 
skilled pharmacists that that service would be greatly improved and that the chances for error 
and disaster following error would be materially lessened. 

5. We believe that such a service can be best organized and perfected by the establish- 
ment of a pharmacy corps, analogous to the veterinary, dental and sanitary corps. 

6. We hold that pharmacy should be recognized in our Army as it is in our civil life, where 
it is an essential feature, upon which the public health in no small degree depends; and because 
it was so recognized in our Revolutionary or Continental Army; and it is so recognized in the 
armies of both our allies and our enemies. The pharmacists of America are not recognized in 
the Army organization, notwithstanding their pharmacopoeia is made official by Federal and 
State action, and is regarded as the best in the world. 
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7. In substantiation of these, our averments and belief, we respectfully offer the following 
facts bearing upon the case in addition to those already in the possession of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral as the result of the hearing held on March 19, 1918, before the committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives and to which we again respectfully invite his attention: 

a. Most other nations have in their armies organized pharmaceutical corps 
and they would not have them if they were not convinced of their importance and 
desirability. 

b. Our colleges of pharmacy offer courses of instruction that compare favor- 
ably with those of colleges of medicine and confer degrees upon those who success- 
fully pass examinations in theory and practice of pharmacy; and such graduates 
compare favorably with the graduates of similar institutions where pharmacy is 
taught in all other countries and nations. 

c. If in civil life the state and nation have seen fit to pass laws regulating 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical service as they have done for medicine and medical 
service, and if in civil life the men entering the service are entitled to receive this 
regulated and trained pharmaceutical service, no reason seems to exist why these 
same men should not be entitled to receive this same service as soldiers, notably 
when in the latter capacity their need for it is indisputably likely to be more urg- 
ent and more frequent. 

d. Many prominent medical men of this country have expressed themselves 
as favorable to the establishment of such organized pharmaceutical service and 
as well their conviction that it would relieve the army medical service of much 
work which properly belongs to pharmacists. 

e. Although ready manufactured medicines are necessarily largely used in the 
Army, still these medicines require the skill and knowledge of trained and experi- 
enced men to recognize them, identify them properly, keep and store them and 
examine them from time to time to know that they are of proper accuracy and 
strength. 

It is therefore the unanimous opinion of the National Drug Trade Conference that phar- 
macy should receive due recognition in the United States Army that is now denied it; that 
pharmacists should be awarded suitable commissions with corresponding dignity and compen- 
sation, according to individual merit and services; that there should be a Pharmacy Corps as 
an integral part of the Medical Department, with well-defined functions, subordinate but not 
menial to the Medical Corps. 

The Conference, however, will not assume to work out the plan of organization of such 
a corps, except in coéperation with those who have better knowledge of military affairs than 
the Conference professes to possess; but once the honorable Surgeon General announces his 
approval of the general proposition, this Conference, if requested so to do, will be glad to ap- 
point a committee to work to the end we seek with any person or persons the Surgeon General 
may designate to represent him. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

JAMES H. BEAL, 

R. C. STOFER, 

A. R. L. DoHME, 
SAMUEL C. HENRY, 
CHARLES M. WoopRUFF, 


Committee. 


It was then voted that the report be adopted as the unanimous sense of the delegates to 
the National Drug Trade Conference on the matter of a Pharmacy Corps in the United States 
Army, and that the Committee be instructed to present it as such to the Acting Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army at the interview to be had on the 26th of September 1918. 

Mr. Thompson then broached the subject of the increasing difficulty experienced by 
manufacturers and dealers growing out of the great variation of the legal definitions and inter- 
pretations of the term ‘‘intoxicating beverages’’ under the prohibition laws of the various states, 
and the desirability of the Conference securing some understanding with the promoters of anti- 
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liquor laws as to a reasonable statutory definition that would not jeopardize those who neces- 
sarily handle alcoholic medicinal products, and that could be adopted by all the states 

The subject was discussed at great length by several delegates, and on motion made by 
Mr. Thompson, it was voted that the Committee on Alcohol take up the matter with the proper 
officers of the Anti-saloon League and see if a bill could not be drawn that would be agreeable 
to them and that would form the basis of a uniform bill upon the subject 

A discussion followed upon the features of the War Revenue Bill that were agreeable to 
the various interests represented in the Conference, but no formal action was taken 

At the suggestion of President Beal it was then voted to invite the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National 
Association of Food™Dairy and Drug Commissioners to become members of the Conference 

Mr. Samuel L. Hilton then informed the Conference of the dire straits certain colleges 
of pharmacy were in owing to war conditions and the failure of the War Department to provide 
for the training of pharmacists for army service as they had provided for ether technical voca- 
tions It was at first thought that the conference should take some action at this meeting; but 
finally considered that the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties was more deeply 
interested in the matter, best qualified to pronounce upon it, and it was therefore voted that a 
committee of three be appointed to confer with the Executive Committee of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, and after such conference to submit by referendum 
to the National Drug Trade Corfference such preamble and resolutions as they desired the Confer 
ence to act upon 

The President appointed Mr. Samuel L. Hilton, Mr. John C. Wallace and Mr. Samuel C 
Henry as such committee 

Mr. Samuel C. Henry then informed the Conference of certain action the National Asso 
ciation of Retail Druggists had taken respecting the request of the Public Health Service respect 
ing the sale of remedies for venereal diseases. Mr. Samuel C. Hilton announced that the Council 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association had a similar request under consideration. It was 
considered that as the other associations would probably receive similar requests, and as no 
request had come direct to the Conference, no action on its part was called for. 

It was then intimated that the Public Health Service was contemplating organizing a 
Division of Pharmacy, and the opinion was expressed that the Conference might do some con 
structive work in connection therewith. It was voted that a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the subject and report to the Conference at its next meeting. 

The President announced that the committee was an important one and he would take 
time to consider whom he would appoint 

There being no other business the Conference adjourned 


MEMORANDUM OF MEETING WITH SURGEON GENERAL RE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL CORPS. 

On Thursday, September 26, 1918, the Conference proceeded to Washington and inter- 
viewed Acting Surgeon General Richards upon the subject of a Pharmacy Corps in the Army. 
The members escorted into the presence of General Richards were President James H. Beal, 
Secretary Charles M. Woodruff, and Delegates Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, Samuel L. Hilton, Samuel 
C. Henry, John C. Wallace, James F. Finneran, Eugene C. Brokmeyer, George C. Hall, R. C. 
Stofer, Philip I. Heuisler and Harry B. Thompson. Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, as chairman of the 
special committee, read the statement and petition adopted by the Conference and prefaced 
same by a few extemporaneous remarks; Dr. Beal followed with a few words introducing in turn 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Woodruff, and Mr. Brokmeyer concluded. The Acting Surgeon General 
and Col. Darnell, who was present, spoke very freely and frankly, expressing the determination 
of the Surgeon General’s office not to create a Pharmacy Corps in the Army, giving their rea- 
sons in full detail. However, the delegates were all cordially received, and had nothing to com- 
plain of except that they did not get what they came for nor any encouragement that they ever 
would. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN CHEMICAL 
CONSTITUTION AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ACTION. 


A lecture on above subject by Dr. F. L. 
Pyman, delivered before the Chemical Society, 
was reported in Nalure and is summarized in 
the Scientific American Supplement of April 
27, 1918; from this the following is abstracted: 
Doctor Pyman stresses the importance of the 
study of the relation between chemical con- 
stitution and physiological action of drugs. 
The first step in chemical investigation is the 
isolation of the principle to which the activity 
of the drug is due and then follows the de- 
termination of its constitution and the syn- 
thesis of a number of substances related to 
the parent compound, and comparison of their 


physiological action. 


A discussion of 
difficult 


the living 


“physiological action’’ is 


because it involves any action on 


organism. It is impossible, for 


instance, to compare the bactericidal action 
of phenol with the hypnotic effect of diethyl- 
barbituric acid, or with the anesthetic action 
of cocaine; widely different causes may ac- 
count for the same superficial signs of physio- 
Examples of physiological 


Compounds of sim- 


logical action. 
action are not wanting. 
ilar constitution generally possess a charac- 
teristic group-smell, while each member may 
Sense of taste also 


means of discrimina- 


have a specific odor. 


provides an occasional 
tion not only between side-chains of differ- 
ent length, but also in certain cases between 


stereoisomerides. 


Stereochemical influences often  exer- 
cise profound effects, particularly on nerve- 
endings. Thus /-hyoscyamine has about a 
hundred times the mydriatic action of d-hyos- 
cyamine, and /-adrenine many times the pressor 
Asymmetry 


condition a 


effect of the dextro-compound. 
of a atom may 
difference, as in the case of the a- and £-metho- 
The of this 
variation still remains in doubt. 


nitrogen also 


cause 


chlorides of /-canadine. 


The influence of physical properties, such as 
solubility in different media, may be of im- 


portance, and it has been shown that for a 
particular series of aliphatic compounds their 
narcotic effect on tadpoles was proportional 
to the partition-coefficients of their solubili- 
ties in oil and water. 

As an indication of the effect of chemical 
properties, it has been shown that while cer- 
tain basic dyes stain the grey nerve substance, 
their sulphonic acids do not. This differ- 
ence suggested that bases, liberated in the 
blood-stream by alkalis, are extracted by the 
nerve substance, while their sulphonic acids 
remain in solution as alkali salts. 

In the case of alkaloids it is a general rule 
that the introduction of a free carboxyl group 
profoundly modifies the physiological action. 
which cocaine is the 


Benzoyl ecgonine, of 


methyl ester, has no local anesthetic action; 


while quitenine, obtained from quinine by 
oxidation of the vinyl group, is non-toxic. 
Formation of quaternary salts has also a 


considerable effect. For instance, papaverine 
has a strychnine-like action which is missing 
re-appears in its 


in its methochloride, and 


reduction product laudanosine. 

In the many cases in which members of a 
group of compounds of similar constitution 
resemble one another in physiological action 
it is of interest to observe the effect of slight 
chemical The following four 
pieces of work then outlined: (1) 
Tropeines (acyl derivatives of the amino-alcohol 
tropine); (2) aminoalkyl esters (formed by the 


alterations. 
were 


esterification of an acid with an alcohol con- 
taining an amino group); (3) adrenine and the 
amines (adrenine is the active principle of the 
suprarenal gland); (4) protozoacidal drugs. 
The resvlts of experiments that have been 
made on the relative toxicity to infusoria of a 
number of cinchona derivatives, with a view 
to their employment in the treatment in malaria 
indicate that ethylhydrocupreine was the most 
active, but they do not admit of any certain 
conclusions as to the relation between their 
chemical constitution and protozoacidal ac- 
tion. 

Experiments have also been made on the 


relative toxicity of the ipecacuanha alkaloids 


QgI9g 
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to amoebae, and they indicate that the full 


amoebacidal action characteristic of emetine 


is exhibited only when the nucleus is intact. 
QUININE AND UREA 
CHLORIDE. 


HYDRO 


Research work relating to preparations for 
administration and application of quinine and 
The 


have 


urea hydrochloride is suggested. sug- 


gestion supplements others that been 
made in the JOURNAL on a number of occasions, 
that codperative research should be inaugura- 
ted in schools of pharmacy and medicine. The 
interdependence of medicine and pharmacy 
should be more thoroughly realized and action 
accordingly will develop the efficiency of a 
service to which the public is entitled from 
The 
medicine depends on the progress of pharmacy 
and the latter is made possible ky such co- 


these professions. advancement of 


operation. It seems to us that a hearty, in- 
tense will not 
dound to the advantage of both and for the 


‘‘working-together”’ only re- 
benefit of those served, but that this is the 
only rational plan and presents a duty. There 
is so much said of pharmacy as a small part 
of the drug business, as insignificant in the 
Army Medical Department, 
the fault is not with pharmacists but because 
the services of pharmacy are not fully utilized. 
It is high time that selfish motives be put aside 
and altruism, which the 
be possessed of, brought 
action. We are pleased to note the following 
statement in an editorial of the Missouri State 
Medical Journal for July: “ * * * 
ever the cry for still greater efficiency in the 
Medical Department of the Army 
promise that ere long a corps of professionally 
trained pharmacists will be placed under the 
command of Surgeon General Gorgas.’ But 
this is digressing from the purpose of this 
writing. 


when really 


professions claim to 


into evidence by 


How- 


gives 


Research in connection with quinine and 
urea hydrochloride is not more important than 
that of many other chemicals which require 
investigations in the pharmacy and in the 
clinical laboratories. Last fall several arti- 
cles appeared in the Journal of the A. M. A., 
one by Dr. Joseph F. Saphir, in the issue of 
December 22, 1917, and another by Dr. E. 
H. Terrell in that of November 3, 1917, deal- 
ing with the drug as an ideal local anesthetic 
for rectal operations. Prof. Roberts Bar- 
tholow employed the salt as a local anes- 
thetic many years ago; reports thereon by 


JOURNAT, OF THE 


. 
Solis Cohen 
Polyclinic in 


Dr. Solomon appeared in the 
Philadel phia The latter 
contributed an article on “How to Use Qvinine 
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and Urea Hydrochloride, Especially for Sys- 


temic Effect by Injection in Malaria and 
Pneumonia,’ to the New York Medical Times, 
March 1912. 


Professor Cohen employs the salt in applica- 


tions for tonsilitis, 1:10, or stronger solu- 
tions, and it was in correspondence with him 
relative to perfecting a prescription for such 
a gargle that our attention was again directed 
to this useful 


ences already given those that follow may be 


drug. Aside from the refer- 


helpful, as they include further citations: 


1. Observations on the Hypodermic Use 


of Quinine and Urea Hydrochloride in the 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Acute and Chronic 
Malarial Infections. 


to the Sexual Cycle of the Hemamoeba Mani- 


And on the Resemblance 


fested by the Periods of Freedom from Par- 
oxysms that Ordinarily Follow a Single In- 
jection of about One Gramme of this Salt. 
Solomon Solis Cohen, M.D., American Jour- 
nal Medical Sciences, September, 1908. 


2. Personal Communication; also Toxic 


Amblyopias, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 193. 


3. See also the author’s articles in ‘‘7he 
Polyclinic,” Philadelphia, February 15, 1884, 


and January 15, 1886; and ‘“‘The Philadeiphia 
Polyclinic,”” March 15, 1893, and September 
3, 1898. 

Gregorio. “A Rare Case of 
Malaria’ Trans. Coll. Phys., Philada., 3d 
Series, Vol. XIV, 1892, p. 1. 

5. Ulmer, D. H. D. (from Service of S. 
Solis Cohen). “‘On the Effect of Quinine and 
Urea Hydrochloride Upon a Case of Double 
Tertian Malarial Infection, Contracted in 
Panama.”’ New York Medical Journal, Octo- 
ber 1, 1910. 


4. Fedeli, 


6. Bass, C. C. American Journ. Trop. 
Dis., February 1914. 
PHARMACISTS SHOULD HAVE THE 


CREDIT FOR PERFECTING FORMULA 
OF NEUTRALIZING OINTMENT. 


Dr. H. V. Arny, in a letter to the American 
Druggist, calls attention to an article in the 
daily press wherein credit is given to chemists 
for developing the formula for the neutralizing 
ointment for the poisonous effect of mustard 
gas. The chemical corps worked out the anti- 
dotes, but when the work reached the oint- 
ment stage they turned that over to the phar- 
macists. New York College of Pharmacy 
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“loaned’’ one of Doctor Arny’s staff to the 
Government, who solved that phase of the 
problem. 

No desire is expressed to take away credit 
from the chemists, but the work of pharmacists 
is so seldom credited to them that it pleases 
us to quote Doctor Arny, though unfortunately 
this will not receive the wide publicity given 
the article in the press. 


THE LEAST THAT SOME OF US CAN DO. 


Secretary H. M. Whelpley, of the Missouri 
Pharmaceutical Association, under above cap- 
tion brings a message to pharmacists. He 
says that many pharmacists have gone in to 
participate in our country’s cause, others will 
go, and most of them lose their identity as 
pharmacists, but we should not forget the 
Every member knows some 
one who has enlisted, cheery messages will do 
a great deal toward keeping them in touch 
with pharmacy. 


fraternal spirit. 


True, they are over there to 
battle for their country; still, they will return, 
and they should not have cause to say that 
the tie that binds snapped when they left their 
homes. 

And this brings up the resolutions by Mr. 
Freericks, which contemplated that provision 
be made for the pharmacists after they return. 
The time to prepare is now, these soldiers are 
erititled to our consideration. 


KEEP UP ADVERTISING—A MESSAGE 
TO THE MANUFACTURER. 

If one looks over the British pharmaceuti- 
cal journals one sees that there is just as much 
or more advertising being done by British 
manufacturers now as before the war. The 
large semi-annual numbers have not been is- 
sued, but aside from these there is now just 
as much advertising. The American manu- 
facturers should take a lesson, many have kept 
up their publicity, but a like number have not. 

Val Fisher, a London publisher, iam an ad- 
dress in New York City recently, said: 

“Some wonderful things have happened in 
advertising, through and I 
want to touch on some of those things, that 
you may be prepared for the conditions that 
will probably arise as the war goes on. In the 
last four years the business men of Great Brit- 
ain have learned more concerning the import- 
ance of building good-will through advertising 
than they did in forty years preceding the war. 

“In considering business conditions in Eng- 
land you must bear in mind that one-half of 


war conditions, 
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all the men in England between the ages of 
18 and 51 are in military or naval service. 
That means one-third of our entire male pop- 
ulation, from infants in the cradle to the ex- 
tremely old. 

“You must mind that 
British women who never worked before have 
voluntarily gone to work to fill the places of 
men at the front. Hundreds of our women 
are working in factories making TNT—a work 
that ruins the hair and turns the skin yellow— 
thus sacrificing their beauty for the rest of 
their lives for the sake of Britain and freedom. 


bear in 5,000,000 


We have only one business in England and 
that is to win the war. We are all concen- 
trated on that one thing, even to the boys and 
girls. 

“You would think under such conditions, 
with as many men in active service, in propor- 
tion to population, as you would have if you 
had 18,000,000 men in uniform—you would 
think under such conditions that retail busi- 
ness would be bound to be bad. And yet busi- 
You American busi- 
ness men are now in much the same position as 


ness is wonderfully good. 


were the British business men at the end of 
their first year of war. You are wondering 
what will be the effect of increasing selective 
service—you are anticipating restrictions on 
your business—and I want to tell you some of 
our experiences so you can profit by them. 


“The department 
usually reflect the state of trade. 


stores of any country 

The profits 
of the twelve leading department stores during 
the period of the war were as follows: Fiscal 
year 1914-15, profits 


$4,250,000; 1916-17, $5,575,000. 


$4,950,000; 1915-16, 
Inthe Prov- 
inces the profits of the nine leading stores were: 
1914-15, $750,000; 1915-16, $945,000; 1916-17, 
$1,150,000. 

‘From the outbreak of the war British busi- 
ness men clearly recognized their duty to their 
country and its fighting men. 
that they should strain every nerve to keep the 
trade of the country as near normal as pos- 
sible during the war, and it is just as essential 
that when peace comes they must be prepared 
to keep every factory working at full pressure 
and to find employment for every employable 
unit. It is only by such methods that Britain 
can pay for her share of the war. 


It was essential 


“No nation stands to gain as much commer- 
cially from the war as does America. In Great 
Britain the per capita income is $236, and the 
per capita debt $589; in the United States your 
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per capita income is $352, and your per capita 
debt is $63. 

“These are times of rapid and tremendous 
change. No man can reston his laurels. 
Those who were leaders last year, those who 
are leaders now in their respective business 
lines, may be surpassed next year by far-seeing 
efficient and thoroughly prepared competitors 
who have laid their plans a long way in ad- 
vance.”’ 


RANK FOR ARMY NURSES. 


To make a force of nurses effective it must 
be organized under those having authority to 
command them. Privates in the medical corps, 


called orderlies, but with little professional 
training, must help the nurses in their duties. 
Tasks requiring physical strength and no skill 
must be done by them and the nurses must 
tell them how and when. 

In an army rank counts much in enforcing 
orders and discipline, and organization is im- 
possible without it. Therefore army-trained 
nurses should be given rank, non-commissioned 
and commissioned, as it is given in all other 
branches of the Army. The fact that nurses 
are women is no reason for withholding it It 
is given in the British army and works well 
Why not in ours? 


men in the Army with commissions who will 


There are many uniformed 


never be exposed to as much danger and who 
are no more necessary in the military estab 
lishment. 

Why there should be 
to say, unless it be the same narrow view held 


opposition it is hard 


somewhere in the medical corps of the Army 
female 
Taft, 


employment of 

trained nurses at all.—William Howard 

in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Ex-President Taft’s plea for the nurses is 


which resisted the 


unanswerable. The Army nurses should have 
rank to do their best work, as should pharma 
cists also. Why those in authority so persist 
ently refuse to see the light can be explained 
only on the ground of wilful prejudice 

There is a point that should be emphasized, 
the present method of drug administration will 
produce a large number of dispensing doctors 


It is just as well to realize t! 


after the war lis 
Will it benefit or injure the medical practice? 
We are inclined to say that it will be -hurtful 
to both pharmacy and medicine. It will not 
only produce office dispensers but apothecary- 
physicians. Neither class will help the progress 
of medicine and pharmacy. The prescribing 


and dispensing of medicines are different and 
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not interchangeable functions. Both medical 
men and pharmacists are concerned in the 
Is it 
because the former have received such splendid 


recognition of pharmacy as a profession 


recognition that they are unmindful now of 
the condidions after the war? 
THE NEW SURGEON GENERAL, U. S. 


ARMY. 
Merritte W. Ireland, Chief Surgeon of the 


American Expeditionary Forces in France, 
succeeded William C. Gorgas as Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U The latter 


retired for age, and appointed medical 


.S. Army October 4 


was 





} 


by Harris & 


Ewing 


Copyright 
MERRITTE W. IRELAND 
representative of the United States in the Su- 
preme War Versailles 
Robert E. Noble succeeds Major General Ire- 

land in France 
While we differ from Surgeon General Gor- 


Council at General 


gas in the estimate of pharmacy, we recognize 


his ability and honesty, and his success as a 


sanitarian and also in the handling of his stu- 
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pendous task; he has gained the general respect 
holds the 
notwithstanding their differences of opinion. 


and he 


confidence of pharmacists, 
His accomplishments have benefitted human- 


ity, the record has become part of history. 
May the years still spared to him be full of 


health as they will be of honor 
Whether Surgeon General Ireland will hold 
different views relative to pharmacy from his 
He went to 
and, had the 


predecessor remains to be seen 


France with General Pershing 
ypportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
Departments of the French Army. He is 
largely responsible for the medical organiza 
1 hospital facilities of the 


Iixpeditionary Forces Before the 


tion American 


war he was 

sistant to preceding Surgeon Generals and is 
therefore well acquainted with the office he has 
knowledge of conditions in 
France is most valuable The Medical Corps 


not followed th 


sumed Che 


thus far practice of other 


nches of the Service in sending back regu 
larly officers who have served in France so 
that they might instruct those on this side of 


the water and give them the right perspective 


the war, and it is 


be followed with the Medical Corps 


likely such plan will now 


Surgeon General Ireland is fifty-one years 
of age, a graduate of Detroit College of Med 
icine and Jefferson Medical College. He has 
been in the Service practically since his grad 
Cuba 


time 


uation, served in and the Philippines, 


Fort Sam 


His 


is an active, vigorous personality, and he has 


and was for a stationed at 


louston, Texas, under General Pershing. 


a knack for executive work 


MATCH LUZERNE COUNTY 
The Luzerne County Branch of the Amer- 
Pharmaceutical Association is the name 
pharmacists of Wilkes-Barre 
Their 


success shows what may be done in organizing 


icant 
adopted by the 
and vicinity for this new organization. 
branches elsewhere. Up to date Luzerne 
County Branch A. Ph. A., 


and the enthusiasts say they will have 100 


has 51 members, 
soon 

One of the first real accomplishments in the 
way of business was to fix the hours for drug 
stores, in this prosperous valley, from 9 A.M. 


to 9. P.M. That alone was worth many times 


the price of organization; the codperation, 
friendship and monthly meetings will multiply 


the benefits to be derived therefrom. This is 
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James H. Beal, 
Pharmaceutical Association and first editor of 
the JourNAL A. Pu. A., has been appointed a 
member of the Advisory Board on Medicinal 
Medical Section of the War 


ex-President of the American 


Products to the 
Industries Board. 

Harry B. Mason, for many years editor of 
the Bulletin of 
position to accept that of director of promo- 
Parke, 


Pharmacy, has resigned this 


publicity and advertising for 


Davis & Co 


tion, 


Prof Joseph P. Remington saw the comple- 
tion of the sixth edition of Remington’s Prac- 
Fullerton Cook as- 
sisted in several prior revisions and his name 
is on the title page of the last; Prof. Charles H 
LaWall has now also bee 
the editors. The 


ard will be 


tice of Pharmacy; Prof. E 


n selected as one of 
future editions of this stand- 


taken care of by the editors who 


studied under and were associated with Pro- 
fessor Remington, and whose work will be 
carried on by them and revised as progress 


! 


demands Both of the editors are well known 


to pharmacists and their selection for this work 


was almost a foregone conclusion 
RAINEY BILL PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
The Rainey Narcotic Law passed the House 


October 2. The vote was unanimous 


SENATE COMMITTEE AGREES TO LOW- 
ER TAX ON DISTILLED SPIRITS 

In the War 

Measure a tax of $6.40 per gallon instead of 


consideration of the Revenue 
$8.00, was agreed to by the Senate Finance 
Committee, on distilled spirits for beverage 


purposes 


SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


a call for no less than one hundred other 
counties to “‘match Luzerne.” 

The officers of the Branch are: President, 
Walter Banker; First Vice-President, W. D 
White; Second Vice-President, James F. Kane; 
Treasurer, E. R. Owens; Secretary, Joseph D 
Morgan. 

The Pitts- 


ton, the other officers reside in Wilkes-Barre. 


Second Vice-President is from 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
The Twentiéth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists was held 
September 16-20. As ex- 


in New Orleans 


pected, the attendance was not as large as in 
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other years, but the interest of the members 


was centered on the Convention and much 
business was transacted. 
The address of President W. H. 


gave a general review of the activities of the 


Cousins 


Association and urged the continued 


eration of the Association with the Govern- 


coop- 


ment, with legislative committees, and a more 
intensive interest in matters of legislation per- 
taining to the drug business. He spoke for 
recognition of pharmacists by the Government. 

Secretary Samuel C. Henry reported the 
addition of 1,236 members during the year. 
He explained the new conditions brought about 
by legislative enactments, and the increased 
work of the Organization Department. 

Treasurer Grant W. Stevens reported a sur- 
plus in the treasury of $37,198.80. 

Among the recommendations of the Exec- 
utive Committee were the following: 

That the Association oppose all proposals 
which seek to consolidate Pharmacy Boards 
with other Boards or Commissions. 











CHARLES F. HARDING, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
President N. A. R. D. 


That the Rainey Amendment to the Nar- 
cotic Law be defeated. 

That the Edmonds Bill be supported 

That classification be 
pharmaceutical students, so that 
continue their studies and that the public be 


deferred made for 


they may 
not deprived of pharmaceutical service. 
Coéperation with all branches of the Gov- 
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ernment in its prosecution of the war was 
pledged. 

Because persons have been permitted to be- 
come registered pharmacists, both by exam- 
ination and otherwise, without first becoming 
citizens of the United States, and these indi- 
viduals are not amenable to the Draft Regula- 
tions continue 
detriment of citizens who are constantly being 
called from their business to the colors, which 
in effect accords special privileges by state 
laws to persons not citizens when such priv- 
ileges are denied citizens, therefore the N. A. 
R. D. went on record as opposed to the regis- 
tration of all persons as pharmacists who are 
not citizens of these United States or who have 
not at least taken out first papers certifying 
their intention of becoming citizens. 

The U.S. P. and N. F. Propaganda Commit- 
It is contemplated 


and may in business to the 


tee reported a busy year. 
that representation be secured for the Asso- 
ciation on the U. S. P. Revision Committee. 
It was recommended that fluidextracts be re- 
placed in the Pharmacopoeia, in whole or part, 
by 50 percent tinctures, ‘‘or by some other 
representative class of medicine.”’ 

Among other resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Against compulsory health insurance laws. 

For an American Materia Medica, as far as 
this is possible. 

For proper modification of the Patent and 
Trade Mark Laws. 

The members were urged to subscribe to the 
following pledge and to lend their efforts in 
combating of venereal diseases: 


PLEDGE. 


We, the undersigned druggists, appre- 
ciate the seriousness of venereal diseases, 
especially among the armed forces of the 
United States as indicated by the reports 
of the Surgeon General of United States 
Army, and we hereby pledge ourselves in- 
dividually to coéperate with the United 
States Public Health Service and with 
all health authorities to do all that lies 
within our power as druggists to aid in 
reducing the venereal scourge among civil- 
ians, and specifically do we agree: 

1. Not to prescribe or recommend any 
remedy for a venereal disease. 

2. Not after this date to purchase a 
‘“‘proprietary remedy” 
ease, and not to sell such ‘‘remedy”’ 


for a venereal dis- 
after 


Dec. 1, 1918. 
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3. To cause to be handed to every per- 
son asking for a remedy which we believe 
is to be used for a venereal disease without 
a physician’s prescription, a card or other 
literature furnished us by the Surgeon 
General, directing such applicant to a 
reputable physician, to a board of health, 
or to an approved venereal clinic. 

4. Not to refill prescriptions for the 
treatment of venereal diseases without 
the order of a physician. 

It is understood the Government will 
require the physicians to sign the following 
pledge: 

1. To keep accurate record of all vene- 
real patients treated in accordance with 
State laws, and to report same to the 
proper health authorities required by the 
State, County or City. 

2. To indicate where required on such 
individual record when the patient is dis- 
charged as cured and in such cases which 
fail to continue treatment to the point of 
cure, to report same to the Board of Health 
or competent authority. 

3. To comply with the request of the 
Surgeon General, neither to compound or 
dispense remedial agents for venereal dis- 
ease except in emergency conditions, and 
in such event to make complete notation 
of ingredients used and quantities of each 
on each occasion so dispensed. 

4. Except in cases requiring special 
treatment to follow the method of treat- 
ment as laid down in the instructions and 
procedure outlined by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for cases of this character. 

It was also resolved that the N. A. R. D. 
in convention assembled, petition our Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal Governments to 
establish venereal clinics in various easily ac- 
cessible zones where proper modern treatment 
of said diseases may be assured. 

The entertainments of the meeting were suc- 
cessful in every way. Fortunately the busi- 
ness of the meeting was so arranged that all 
of Friday of the week was given over to the 
entertainments. 

A pleasing event of the Convention was the 
election of Dr. Wm. C. Anderson, Wilhelm 
Bodemann, John W. Lowe and Simon N. Jones 
as life members of the Association. 

The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Charles F. Harding, 
of Ohio; First Vice-President, W. A. Oren, of 
Indiana; Second Vice-President, Harry B. May- 
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er, of Tennessee; Third Vice-President, A. 
Wirth, of Louisiana; Secretary, Samuel C. 
Henry, of Chicago; Treasurer, Grant W. Stev- 
ens, of Michigan. 

Executive Committee: Three years, Charles 
H. Huhn, of Minnesota; Walter H. Cousins, of 
Texas. Two years, James F. Finneran, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Robert J. Frick, of Kentucky. 
One year, James P. Crowley, of Illinois; Theo- 
dore F. Hagenow, of Missouri. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association con- 
vened during the week of October 7, in Hotel 
Astor, New York City. Notwithstanding the 
many things that interfered, general satisfac- 
tion was expressed because of the number 
present, and the meeting proved an interesting 
and profitable one. President Charles E. Bed- 
well, of Omaha, presided over the meetings. 
Loyalty was expressed in all transactions 
wherein the question entered; among the 
speakers were J. T. Allen, associated with the 
Y. M. C. A. overseas work, and at the banquet 
Hon. Martin Littleton and Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, New York City Health Supervisor, who 
spoke also of the splendid coéperation from 
the drug industries in fighting the prevailing 
epidemic. 

A. L. Everett, counsel N. W. D. A., declared 
that the Association had violated no law of 
the United States as alleged by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and characterized the pub- 
licity given to the charges of the Commission 
as shameful to a sincerely patriotic and honor- 
able industry and that only the opportunity 
was lacking for the Association’s officials to 
appear and show their innocence of the charges 
brought against them. 

The report of Chairman R. R. Ellis, of the 
Trade Acceptance Committee, was most in- 
teresting and the plan of putting the system 
into effect is being perfected. While there 
will be some objection for a time, the estab- 
lishment of it will bring about healthier busi- 
ness conditions. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was important. While realizing that tremen- 
dous sums of money must be raised to carry on 
the war and to pay bills already contracted, 
even if the war should end soon, the whole- 
salers fear that the tax measure now proposed 
may prove so drastic in its charges that there 
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will be no business done on which the tax can 
be levied and collected. According to many 
members who spoke briefly after the committee 
had announced its report, a more reasonable 
basis for taxes will still allow a large volume of 
business to be done on which the net gain to 
the Government will be a great deal more than 
would a big tax on a small volume of business 
The matter will be taken up with the Senate 
Finance Committee and an effort made to ar- 
range a compromise of some sort on drug taxes 
It is feared by the wholesalers that if the bill 
goes through as now drawn, retailers will stop 
handling many proprietary and patent prepar 
ations on which the profit is already limited 
There was great interest in the salesmen’s 
contest over papers on “Economical Value of 
the Wholesale Druggist and Reasons Why He 
The judges, Messrs. Walter V. 
Smith, Frank H. Garrett and J. K. Lilly, had 


considerable of a task, a duty they conscien 


Is Kssential.”’ 


tiously performed, many papers being entered 
° 

in the contest for which the prizes amounted to 

$500.00. 


New Orleans was chosen for the next plac 


of meeting and Arthur D. Parker, of the host 


city, was elected president Other officers 
chosen were First Vice-President, Joseph 
Plaut, New York; Second Vice-President, Wil- 
liam J. Murray, Jr., Columbia, South Carolina; 
Third Vice-President, W. F. Cram, Des Moines; 
Fourth Vice-President, R. W. Blanding, Prov- 
idence; Fifth Vice-President, Fred E. Yahr, 
Milwaukee. The Board of Control for next 
year consists of Chairman, George R. Merrill, 
St. Louis; L. D. Sale, Los Angeles; F. C. Groov- 
er, Jacksonville; H. D. Faxon, Kansas City; 
Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids; R. R. Ellis, 
Memphis; W. T. Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa; G 
Barrett Moxley, Indianapolis; S. D. Andrews, 
Minneapolis; B. A. Jackson, Providence; W. E 
Greiner, Dallas. 
The Board of Control, at its organization 
meeting, reappointed F. EK. Holliday as S« 
dC. H. Waterbury as Assistant Secretary 


Among the entertainment features were the 


an 


President's Reception, a banquet, and a trip 
up the beautiful and busy Hudson. McK 


son & Robbins issued Dru y Topi asa souvent 
booklet, containing the program, historical and 


local matter, and pictures of many members 


of the Association 


OBITUARY. 


John Augustus Dunn, chemist for FE. R. 
Squibb & Sons since 1866 and superintendent 
of the firm for about thirty years, died at his 
home, Brooklyn, N. Y., Friday, August 30 
Mr. Dunn was a regular attendant at the an- 
nual meetings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association until 1910. For the following data 
we are indebted to Mrs. Dunn 

Mr. Dunn was born in 1840 in St. Louis, 
Mo., and was from his early boyhood the con- 
stant companion of his dear friend, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Edgar, of Los Angeles, Cal. Dr. Ed 
gar was U. S. Army Surgeon and before the 
Civil War was with the U. S. Government 
Scientific Survey. The deceased, then a boy, 
traveled with the expedition that was detailed 
to run the 35th parallel through New Mexico 
and to establish a U. S. Post at Albuquerque 
These were the first white people who had ever 
penetrated that country. It was during this 
expedition that scientists first observed the 
land of the Cliff Dwellers and claimed that the 
peculiar formation was due to volcanic dis- 
turbance, while the men in the command looked 


on and argued ‘‘These things were made by 
human hands,” which we all know was proven 


later. Wonderful and numerous were the tales 
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this interesting old gentleman related of the 
primitive American Indian. As he always 
added “Still untainted by the inroads of Civil- 
ization.”” It was during this expedition that 
the Government imported camels to accom- 
pany the command across the American des- 
ert. The, journey was hard and strange and 
the men impatient and often ugly. Mr. Dunn 
has often told how much he was impressed 
when early one Sunday morning they espied 
the green country beyond the Sierras and the 
great Pacific in the distance. Not one word 
was spoken, but every single man fell upon 
his knees and prayed his thanks to the One 
who had safely brought them out of that 
They went on to California and 
were stationed at the Presidio and for a time 


alkali waste. 


at San Diego. 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. Dunn 
came to New York with the troops and was in 
the Government employ as an apothecary. In 
Squibb 
& Sons, Manufacturing Chemists, as superin- 


1866 he entered the employ of E. R. 


tendent and as such held sway until in the 
latter nineties he became one of the firm. He 
was an expert and an authority in his line. 
About ten years ago his eye sight failed, but 
he did not give up active work until 5 or 6 
years ago. 
the day before he died of a stroke, Thursday, 


He was up and around as usual 


August. 29, from the effects of which he passed 
away Friday morning. Deceased was a grad- 
uate of the New York College of Pharmacy. 
He joined the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in 1867, always attending the conven- 
tions until 1910. He participated in the dis- 
cussions and imparted much information from 
his well stored mind. In 1910 he was elected 
Secretary of the Historical Section 

Mr. Dunn was buried in the Cemetery of 
Holy Cross, Flatbush, on Monday, September 
2. He leaves a widow, Annie E. and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. O. Reither, of Lynbrook, Long 
Island. 

FREDERICK MICHAEL SCHMIDT. 

Fred. M. 
June 6, 


Wilhelm 
troduced him to the doctors of the Southside 


Schmidt was born in Chicago, IIL, 
1859, the son of Dr. Ernst Schmidt. 
Bodemann writes that the latter in- 
when he opened his store at the corner of Har- 
rison and State in the vicinity of where Doctor 
Schmidt, the father, then 

gan his friendship with the deceased. 


thus 
Mr. 


Schmidt was president of the Chicago Veteran 


resided, and 


Association and presided at the 


Druggists’ 


Round Table September 26, two days prior to 
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his death. 
his friends farewell after the weekly luncheon. 
His health had not been good for several years, 


Contemplating a trip East, he bade 


but during his term of office he was a regular 
attendant at the luncheons. 

Mr. Schmidt attended the Chicago College 
of Pharmacy and was secretary of the institu- 
tion for several years after he graduated. He 
spent the years of 1865, 66 and ’84 in Ger- 
many in completing his education and travel. 
As clerk he was employed with John W. Ehr- 
man, Victor Erich, Otto Peuser and E. H. 


Sargent. In 1881 he opened a drug store on 
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the second floor of the building at the north- 
west corner of Madison Street and Fifth Ave., 
and was the first one to open a pharmacy above 
associated 


H. Sar 


street floor. In 1886 he became 
with O. F 


Prescription Pharmacy; the latter later 


Fischer, purchasing the E 
gent 
purchased the Wabash avenue store and Mr, 
Schmidt the one at 78 State Street, which he 
moved first to the Schiller building and after- 
ward to the Mallers building. 

Mr. Schmidt 
1898 


was member (1894-1898) and 


president of the Illinois Board of Phar 
macy and of the Illinois Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (president 1899-190« 

Mr. Schmidt 
Louise Rehm, who, with 
The 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1887. 


Miss Clara 


a daughter and son, 


In 1895 married 


survive deceased joined the American 


Cc. V. D. A. MEMORIAL MEETING, OCTOBER 3, I915 


After finishing routine businéss, October 
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the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association 
went into a memorial service for our President, 
F. M. Schmidt, who only a week previous pre- 
sided as usual. His chair, tipped over, was 
draped in mouring and a red carnation pinned 
to the crepe—and this will so continue during 
Vice-President Frank Schrage as- 
sumed the Presidency, and at his request all 


October. 


members arose from their seats in silent prayer 
and reverence, and after short addresses were 
made by those who had known him best, v7z., 
G. P. Engelhard, O. G. Hottinger, E. von 
Hermann, W. K. and W. Bode- 
mann. 

It was pointed out that his failing health for 
the last few years had made him rather an in- 
frequent attendant at our meetings, but since 
he was elected to the Vice-Presidency, and sub- 
sequently Presidency—he was very seldom 
absent; it seemed as if the C. V. D. A. spirit 
had given him a new lease of life. 

At the funeral five schoolday friends and Sec- 
retary Wilhelm Bodemann acted as pallbear- 
ers, and as they carried the coffin to the hearse 
the members of the C. V. D. A. formed a line, 
and dropped their one carnation on the coffin 
as a last tribute of our love and friendship and 
respect for the departed President. 

(Sgd.) W. BopEMANN, 
Recording Secretary, C. V. D. A. 


Forsyth 


George Kleinau, member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association since 1911 and one 
of the best.known and most active members 
of the New York German Apothecaries’ So- 
ciety, died at his home in New York on August 
20, at the age of fifty-one. Mr. Kleinau was 
taken ill with Bright’s disease in the spring, 
and retired from business on the advice of his 
physician, selling his store on Park avenue. 
He joined the New York German Apothe- 
caries’ Society in 1896 and was a staunch and 
active member up to the time of his death. 
He was for many years chairman of the com- 
mittee on trade interests and took an active 
part in molding legislation in connection with 
pharmacy. 


Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, son of F. B. Kilmer, 
member of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, gave his life to his country in the per- 
formance of his duty in France, July 31, 
1918. 


H. C. Cousins, father of ex-President W. H. 
Cousins, of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, passed away at his home at Wei- 
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Tuesday, Sep- 
Mr. Cous- 
ins was a pioneer of Texas, having come to the 


nert, Texas, at 6 o'clock, P.M., 
tember 24th, aged sixty-six years. 
state nearly fifty years ago. Mr. Cousins is 
survived by his wife and seven children: W. 
H. Cousins, of Dallas, Texas; Mrs. J. R. Mit- 
chell, of Weinert, Texas; A. J. Cousins, of Has- 
kell, Oklahoma; Mrs. Bessie Gregory, of Los 
Angeles, California; H. H. Cousins, of Shreve- 
port, La.; Mrs. Ben Bridges, of Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and Mrs. J. Milam Diggs, of Munday, 
He was laid to rest in the little cem- 
etery adjoining the ranch where he had spent 


Texas. 


many years. 
JOHN CHARLES GALLAGHER 
John C. Gallagher, one of the oldest druggists 
of Jersey City, N. J., died October 2; he had 
been in Mr. 
Gallagher was deeply interested in Association 


poor health for several years 


work and was president of New Jersey Phar- 


maceutical Association, 1914-1915, and a 











JOHN C. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


GALLAGHER. 


member of the Legisiative Committee for a 
number of years. He was elected a life mem- 
ber of the State 1899, and 
joined the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in 1893. 

We hope to make further mention of the 
deceased in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


Association in 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JOURNAL unless notice of the change of address is received before shipment or 


mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus: 


HENRY MILTON, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, and 


names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE JULY 5, 1918: 


HENSGE, Wo. 
From Residence unknown. 
To 1880 Rosalind Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
LINDH, BERGER. 
From 3000 E. 79th St., Chicago, Illinois. 
To E. 0. C. N. A. Ordnance Training Camp, 
Camp Hancock, Georgia. 
HAPKE, PAUL 
From U. S. S. Brooklyn, care Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California. 
To U. S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WOEHNER, FRED A. 
From Drawer 1730, Great Falls, Montana. 
To care Great Falls Drug Co., Great Falls, 
Montana. 
GEISENBERGER, ABE H., JR. 
From Natchez, Mississippi. 
To 411 Washington St., Monroe, Louisiana. 
KRAEMER, GEO. C. 
From 5969 South Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
To 5952 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Nev, D. A. 
From 423 Summit Ave., W. Hoboken, N. J. 
To 145 Palisade Ave., W. Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 
OLMSTEAD, D. M. 
From 215 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 
To 195 Exchange St., Rochester, New York, 
Tocco, ORAzIO 
From 211 W. 1oth St., New York, N. Y. 
To 147 W. 10th St., New York, N. Y. 
WINTER, Wo. P. 
From 423 8th Ave., S., Nashville, Tennessee. 
To 2801 West End Ave, Nashville, Tenn. 
BERNSTEIN, MITCHELL, DR. 
From 910 Tasker St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
To 1437 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GoopRICH, FOREST JACKSON 
From Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Washington. 
To 112 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Winters, A. J. 

From 605 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, III. 

To 2801 W. End Ave., Elk Rapids, Mich. 
RABAK, FRANK 

From 2918 16th St., N. E., Washington, 

Dp: <. 
To Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
bd. <. 

MERRILL, E. C. 

From Bureau of Chem., Washington, D. C. 

To 1211 Girard St., Washington, D. C. 
ZUCK, F. J. 

From 124 Royal Ave., Rockford, IIl. 

To Kirkland, IIl. 
BLUESTONE, ISADORE 

From 14 Reed St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To1 B. 354 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SCHOENHOLZER, EmIL, SGT. 

From Livingston, i -:nt. 

To Kelly Field No. 1, -are Med. Dept., San 


Antonio, Texas. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE SEPT. I, 1918. 


Ecuo.s, R. T. 
From Pullman, III. 
To 9635 Forest Ave., Chicago, Ill 
JORGENSON, Epw. B. 
From 644 Kearney St., San Francisco, Cal. 
To 625 Kearney St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mac GrecGor, CHAS 
From 715 Washington St., Detroit, Mich. 
To Box 378, Detroit, Mich. 
HAMILTON, Mary R. (Miss 
From Residence unknown. 
To Rochester General Hospital, Pinney 5St., 
Rochester, Pa. 
CRAIG, HUGH 
From 122 S. Mich. Blvd., Chicago, IIl 
To care Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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ee 
Orr, CHas. C. te J 
From 1504 E. 57th St., Chicago, Ill. {# ta 


To care Parke Davis & Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


MorGan, R. W. 
From Residence unknown 
To Box 613, Indianapolis, Ind 


GRAHAM, J. R 
From Wheeling, W. Va 
To P. O. Box, Steubenville, Ohio 


GRANT, JOHN 
From Jellico, Tenn 
To 306 Sanitary Train, Camp Mills, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
BECKER, MAXWELL 
From 2214 E. 35th St., Kansas City, Mo 
To 1233 Choctaw, Dewey, Okla. 


OF THE 


REHFELD, GusTAV, DR. 
From 4314 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
To care Eli Lilly Pharm. Mfrg., St. Louis, 
Mo 


To be continued 


DECEASED 

DUNN, JOHN AUGUSTUS 

329 Stratford Road, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ROBERTSON, DAvID 

U. S. A., Headquarters E. Div 

Island, N. Y. 

TALBOTT, W. A 

Warren, Pa 
HAL, Jos. P. 

920 Washington Sq., Suffolk, Va 


, Governors 


DRAKE, CHARLES 
67 Main St., Woodbridge, N. J 


U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


List of changes of duties and stations of 
commissioned and other officers of the United 
States Public Health Service for the period 
ended October 2, 1918 

Phar. Charles L. Schultz Proceed to Sta 
pleton, N. Y., for duty and assignment of 
quarters. Aug. 14, 1918. 

Tech. Asst. A. Seidell. 
bridge, Mass., to assist in work on pharmacol 


Proceed to Cam- 


Oxy Aug. 16, I918 


Bacteriologist Clifford Pfau. Proceed to 
Newport News, Va., on special temporary duty. 
Aug. 15, 1918 

Asst. Chem. K. K 
New York, N. Y., for the purpose of conduct- 
ing certain tests on workers in explosive fac- 


Marcus Proceed to 


tories. Aug. 19, 1918. 

Phar. J. A. Wolfe. Relieved at the Bureau. 
Proceed to the Marine Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Aug. 29, 1918. 

Spec. Investigator C. W. Metz. 
investigations of malaria to Lakeland, Fla. 


Transfer 


Aug. 30, 1918. 

Scientific Asst. C. A. Abele. Relieved at 
Anniston, Ala. Proceed to Jackson, Miss., for 
duty. Aug. 29, 1918. 

Scientific Asst. A. F. 
Jackson, Miss., for conference with Scientific 


Allen. Proceed to 


Asst. Abele. Aug. 29, 1918. 

Scientific Asst. M. Carr. Proceed to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for duty in connection with field 
investigations of industrial sanitation. Aug. 
28, 1918. 


Scientific Asst. Sam’l Sanders. Relieved at 
Macon, Ga. 


assume charge of sanitary district. Aug. 29, 


Proceed to Brunswick, Ga., to 


1918. 

Phar. E. S. Maguire. Relieved at Detroit, 
Mich. Proceed to Tampa Bay Quarantine 
Station. Sept. 7, 1918 

Phar. C. R. Ott. Relieved at Louisville, 
Ky. Proceed to the Marine Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich. Sept. 7, 1918. 

Consulting Hygienist Otto P. Geier. Pro- 
ceed to Cincinnati, O., by way of Nitro, W. 
Va., and assume supervision over sanitary mat- 
ters in connection with the construction and 
operation of a Government nitrate plant near 
Cincinnati. Sept. 7, 1918 

Phar. C. H. Bierman. Proceed to the Bos- 
ton Quarantine Station for temporary duty. 
Sept. 19, 1918. 

Asst. Educational Director Paul B. John- 
son. Proceed to Philadelphia to present the 
Government program for venereal disease con- 
trol to the Pennsylvania State Medical Asso- 
ciation. Sept. 27, 1918 

Asst. Educational Director Walter W. May. 
Proceed to New York City in connection with 
the operations of the industrial program for the 
control of venereal diseases. Sept. 30, 1918. 

Asst. Educational Director Caroline Rosen- 
berg. Proceed to Baltimore, Md., for confer- 
ence with chairman of executive committee of 
Association of Railway Surgeons relative to 
measure for the control of venereal diseases. 
Sept. 26, 1918. 
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